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THE 


Metaphysics  of  Knowledge 


BEING  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  PHASES  OF 
T.   H.   GREEN'S  THEORY  OF  REALITY 


A  Dissertation  Presented  to  tJie  Faculty  of  Princeton  University 
for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


ROGER  B.   C.  JOHNSON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Miami    University 


PREFACE. 


It  is  now  generall}^  conceded  that  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  English  ethics  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  is  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  Its 
importance  is  due  to  two  facts:  (i)  the  systematic  thorough- 
ness with  which,  what,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  for 
the  philosophic  Briton  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  foreign 
mode  of  thinking  was  made  to  do  service  in  giving  a  rea- 
soned foundation  for  ethical  speculation  ;  and  (2)  to  the 
spirit  of  moral  earnestness  which  its  pages  have  caught  from 
the  personality  of  its  author.  My  discussion  will  ignore 
the  man  and  deal  with  his  thought.  I  propose  to  examine 
some  phases  of  Green's  theory  of  reality  as  this  is  found 
in  the  first  hundred  pages  or  so  of  the  Prolegomena,  using 
other  parts  of  his  philosophical  writings  as  they  happen 
to  throw  light  on  these  pages,  which  contain  the  essence 
of  his  constructive  thinking.  We  find  here,  articulated  in 
logical  form  and  sequence,  the  basal  ideas  vinderlying  all 
the  penetrating  and  exhaustive  criticism  to  which  Green 
subjected  the  various  forms  of  the  national  empiricism. 
This  criticism  has  been  called  "  victorious "  by  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  Green's  critics.  What,  then,  are  the  data 
and  the  method  of  the  rival  metaphysical  system  ?  What  is 
its  own  theory  of  the  Real  ?  What,  for  it,  does  experience 
and  the  analysis  of  experience  mean  ?  How  does  it  reach 
truth  and  expose  to  view  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
knowledge  and  so  of  the  Real  ?  These  are  questions  which 
I  propose  to  examine  briefly  in  the  light  of  Green's  answers. 


4  Preface. 

Among  recent  writers  whose  works  have  been  of  special 
assistance  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  philosophical 
studies,  I  wish  to  mention  Professor  Royce  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley.  I  am  also  under  obligation  to  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor A.  T.  Ormond  of  Princeton  University,  for  instruc- 
tion received  from  the  penetrating  discussion  of  fundamental 
philosophical  notions  to  be  found  in  his  "  Basal  Concepts  of 
Philosophy,"  and  also  for  suggestions  and  friendly  encour- 
agement in  my  work.  My  first  interest  in  ethics  and  meta- 
physics was  awakened  by  the  stimulating  teaching  of  Presi- 
dent Francis  L.  Patton  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  interested 
me  in  the  philosophy  of  Green.  My  many  other  obliga- 
tions can  partly  be  seen  by  consulting  the  bibliography  to 
be  found  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 


METAPHYSICS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


I. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  no  attempt  among 
English  speaking  people  to  offer  a  reasoned  and  systematic 
account  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  has  been  productive 
of  more  fruitful  criticism  and  suggestion  than  that  of 
Green.  No  other  single  force  has  been  so  effective  in  the 
exposure  of  the  fundamental  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  national  empiricism,  inherited  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  from  Locke  and  Hume.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Green's  own  constructive 
conception  of  the  Real  considered  as  a  system,  it  may  be 
conceded,  without  fear,  that  his  polemical  work  represents 
the  high-water  mark  of  English  philosophical  criticism. 
But  to  those  acquainted  with  his  philosophical  activity  as  a 
whole,  it  is  well  known  that  this  criticism  moves  throughout 
under  the  lead  of  a  certain  idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  Real.  His  "  central  conception  is  that  the 
universe  is  a  single  activity  or  energy,  of  which  it  is  the 
essence  to  be  self-conscious,  that  is,  to  be  itself  and  not  itself 
in  one.  Of  this  activity  .  .  .  every  particular  existence  is 
a  limited  manifestation,  and  among  other  such  existences, 
those  which  we  call  '  ourselves.'  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  *  we ' 
at  all  and  a  world  which  may  be  called  '  ours,'  it  is  because 
the  self  which  is  the  unity  of  the  world  is  communicated 
under  the  particular  conditions  of  our  physical  organization. 
.  .  .  The  conception  of  self-consciousness  as  the  ultimate 
reality  is  one  to  which  we  are  led  bv  reflecting  upon  our 
experience,  or,  in  other  words,  by  asking  what  we  mean  by 
a  fact.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  fact  be  taken  in  the 
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minimum  or  maximum  of  its  meaning,  whether,  as  the  simplest 
possible  fact,  expressible  as  merely  '  something,'  or  as  the 
highly  complex  facts,  covered  by  such  words  as  'science,' 
'art,'  'morality,'  or  as  the  all-inclusive  fact  which  we  call 
'  the  world.'  At  whatever  point  it  is  considered,  it  is  found 
to  consist  in  relationship  or  relationships.  That  which  is 
simply  itself  is  nothing;  the  reality  of  everything  lies  in  its 
pointing  beyond  itself  to  something  else;  in  other  words,  the 
real  is  something  which  is  itself  and  not  itself  in  one,  a  unity 
in  difference  or  differentiated  unity.  If  for  instance  reality 
be  considered  where  it  is  at  its  least,  where  it  can  be  indicated 
merely  as  'this,'  the  fact  so  indicated  can  onl}^  be  fully  ex- 
pressed as  '  this  not  that,'  in  which  each  constituent  is  noth- 
ing without  the  other  and  the  two  together  make  a  unity 
which  is  both  and  neither  of  them.  .  .  .  Lastlv,  if  we  ask 
ourselves  what  we  mean  b}'  complete  reality,  the  world  or 
universe,  the  answer  must  be,  '  a  system  in  which  every 
element,  being  correlative  to  every  other,  at  once  presup- 
poses and  is  presupposed  by  every  other,'  a  unity  which  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  and  finds  itself  in,  not  this  or  that 
thing,  but  everything.  All  fact,  then,  or  matter  of  exper- 
ience, consists  in  relationship,  and  relationship  implies  self- 
consciousness,  the  only  thing  that  we  know  '  in  which  a 
manifold  is  united  without  ceasing  to  be  a  manifold.'  "  " 

This  conception,  expounded  in  systematic  form  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Prolegomena,  and  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  throughout  the  rest  of  his  philosophical 
works,  is  made  to  do  special  service  in  the  formation  of  a 
foundation  for  his  doctrine  of  morality.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
connexion  with  his  ethical  interests  that  he  is  directly  led  to 
a  systematic  exposition  and  defense  of  those  relatively 
fragmentary  insights  which  had  constituted  the  informing 
and   quickening  spirit  of  his  criticism.      The  conception  of 

1  Works  of  T.  H.  Green,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  LXXV— LXXVI.  An  excellent  sum- 
mary may  also  be  found  in  Mind,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  75-76 — in  Balfour's  article  on  Green's 
Metaphysics  of  Knowledge.  Cf.  also  Mind,  Vol.  VIII.  E.  Caird  on  "Professor 
Green's  Last  Work." 
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ultimate  reality  as  self-consciousness,  as  spirit,  is  necessary, 
according  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  if  there  is  to  be  any  such 
distinctive  thing  as  a  moral  life  at  all.  For  just  as  self- 
consciousness  is  the  principle,  and  the  sole  principle  in  terms 
of  which  our  experience  becomes  an  intelligible  unity  or 
cosmos;  just  as  without  it  the  world  of  nature  becomes 
a  world  without  meaning;  so  it  is  the  principle  without 
which  the  moral  life  is  denuded  of  all  that  makes  it  distinct- 
ively what  it  is.  This  principle,  then,  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  "ethics  as  a  system  of  precepts."^  The  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  this  point  (/.  e.,  the  nature  of  reality  as 
ultimately  spiritual)  has  had  as  its  purpose,  he  says,^  the 
establishment  of  "  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  man  and  nature,  a  conclusion  which  must  be  arrived 
at  before  we  can  be  sure  that  any  theory  of  ethics,  in  the 
distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  is  other  than  wasted  labor;" 
and  the  result  of  this  discussion  shows  that  an  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  experience,  which  takes  cognizance  of  them,  not  as 
abstractions,  but  in  their  concrete  reality,  implies  in  order 
to  their  intelligibility  and  existence  as  facts,  the  existence  of 
a  self-distinguishing  consciousness.  To  give  rational  defense 
to  this  doctrine  is  the  work  of  metaphysics,  which  is  "  the 
progressive  effort  towards  a  fully  articulated  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  rational."  ^  This  defense  seems  necessary  to  Green 
(in  spite  of  the  apparent  remoteness  of  metaphysics  from 
that  life  with  which  morality  seems  to  be  directly  concerned) 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  traditional  empiricism  in 
reducing  man  to  a  "  being  who  is  simply  a  result  of  natural 
forces"  —  a  reduction  which  in  strict  thinking  rendered 
the  theoretical  side  of  ethics  nothing  else  than  a  discussion 
of  laws  belonging  to  a  natural  science  and  abolished  "the 
practical   or  preceptive   part  altogether."^     For  if   man   be 

''■  Cf.   Seth's  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  4. 
^  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  p.  54,  section  52. 

*  Green's    Works,    Vol.    IIT,   p.    LXXI  ;    cf.    also    Bradley's    Appearance    and 
Reality,  p.  i. 

5 Fairbrother,  The  Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green,  p.  10  ;  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  9. 
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merely  a  natural  being,  conduct  becomes  describable  in 
terms  of  natural  fact,  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  of  a  natural  fact, 
or  of  a  series  of  natural  facts  that  it  either  ou'*-ht  or  ought 
not  to  be.® 

Bentham's  phrase  becomes  pathetically  appropriate — "if 
the  use  of  the  word  (ought)  be  admissible  at  all,  it  '  ought'  to 
be  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of  morals."  This  state  of 
things  may  be  characterized  by  saying  that  a  large  body  of 
the  English  public  persisted  in  the  use  of  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  the  current  national  philosophy  had  rendered  nu- 
gatory. But  what  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this 
breach  between  life  and  thought-— between  thinking  that  a 
thing  is  true  and  then  belying  the  thought  by  acting  as  if  it 
were  a  falsehood?  Let  us  then  ask  for  the  origin  of  this  con- 
tradiction and  let  us  get  our  answer  through  a  critical 
analysis  of  both  nature  and  man.  For  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  natural  science  of  conduct  until  we  have 
antecedently  determined  what  we  mean  by  nature.  If 
'  nature  '  turn  out  to  mean  a  '  connexion  of  matters  of  fact,' 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ask  how  in  experience  such  a 
connexion  of  matters  of  fact  is  possible.  The  possibility  of 
this  connexion  may  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature ;  may  show  that  the  sell-conscious  being  whose  self- 
consciousness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  there  being  such 
a  thing  as  nature  at  all,  is  not  himself  a  product  of  nature;^ 
may  show  that  "the  subject  of  the  categories"  as  Kant 
says,^  "cannot,  therefore,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  cogi- 
tates these,  frame  any  conception  of  itself  as  an  object  of 
the  categories ;  for  to  cogitate  these,  it  must  lay  at  the 
foundation  its  own  pure  self-consciousness — the  very  thing 
that  it  wishes  to  explain  and  describe." 

Driven  out  of  the  individualistic  form  in   which  it  was 

'Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  9,  Sec.   7. 

'  Cf.  Fairbrother,  loc  cit.,  pp.  12,  13— for  an  account  of  Green's  use  of  the  term 
'  nature.'    See  also  Green,  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  47,  section  45  and  pp.  56,  57,  58. 
*  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Meiklejohn)  p.  249. 
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held  b}'  Hume  and  the  Mills,  the  naturalistic  account  of  man's 
relation  to  nature,  next  appears  in  the  evolution  doctrine  of 
Spencer.  But  important  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  un- 
questionably is  in  science  (including  psycholos^V  and  soci- 
ology), it  is  very  easv  to  over-emphasize  its  importance  to 
metaphysics.  The  evolutionary  doctrine  of  Spencer,  which 
seems  so  superior  to  the  individualistic  empiricism  of  Hume, 
really  gives  the  go-by  to  the  genuinely  metaphysical  ques- 
tions. It  really  assumes  '  the  order  of  nature  '  and  then,  by 
making  use  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission,  it 
imagines  that  it  has  accounted  for  those  "ideas  of  relation 
which  seem  to  determine,  not  to  result  from,  the  experience 
of  the  individual."®  The  real  question,  however,  is  thus  only 
pushed  further  back,  to-wit — '  How  is  such  an  order  of 
nature  possible  ?  '  Thus  the  evolution  doctrine  of  Spencer, 
which  never  really  touches  "  the  real  point  of  the  con- 
troversy about  a  priori  ideas,  is  commonly  regarded  as  its 
final  settlement."'"  Again,  "given  a  world  of  intelli- 
gible relations,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  knowledge.  The 
modern  '  experientialist '  is  taking  the  reality  of  such  a 
world  for  granted  along  with  a  theory  of  reality  which 
excludes  it.  Hume  was  trying  to  explain  it  away  in  order 
that  the  same  theory  of  reality  —  the  theory  which  iden- 
tifies it  with  feeling — might  be  consistently  maintained."'' 
It  thus  becomes  necessar}^  in  view  of  the  unintelligi- 
bility  to  which  this  empirical  theory  reduces  our  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  the  world,  to  state  the  problem  in  some 
such  form  as  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  Kant,  viz., 
'  How  is  knowledge  possible  '?  This  question  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  interpreted  as  "  inviting  any  one  to  inquire  whether 
he  can  do  that  which  he  constantly  is  doing,  and  must  do  in 
the  very  act  of  ascertaining  whether  he  can  do  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
simply  the  consideration  of  wdiat  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  our 

*  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  382  ;  see  also  Bradley,  App.  and  Reality,  p.   137. 

'"Green's  Works,   Vol.  I,  p.  3S2. 

"  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  382  ;  see  also  Royce's  Conception  of  God,  p.  352. 
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knowing  or  coming-  to  know  a  world,  or  conversely,  in  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  world  for  us  to  know."'-  What  is 
Green's  answer  to  this  question?  What  is  his  doctrine  of 
the  Real? 

The  Idealism,  which  is  our  heritage  from  Kant  and  his 
successors,  enables  us  now  to  state  the  problem  of  philosophy 
in  terms  which,  while  verbally  agreeing  with  pre-Kantian 
thought,  have  become  charged  with  new  meaning.  Phi- 
losophy is  still  the  theory  of  the  Real  and  its  method  is  still 
the  analysis  of  experience,  but  the  great  movement  of 
thought  which  Kant  inaugurated  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Hegel,  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of 
being  very  serious  with  this  word  'experience.''^  That  ex- 
perience is  the  true  point  of  departure  of  all  philosophies  is, 
I  suppose,  at  the  present  time  a  universal  belief.  The  res- 
olution of  experience  into  its  last  elements  of  analysis  and 
the  interpretatitm  of  the  relationship  between  these  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  the  true  problem  of  philosophy.  But  then, 
see  the  vast  differences  of  opinion  which  emerge  in  inter- 
preting the  analytical  result  of  the  study  of  this  same  exper- 
ience!'* See  the  vast  difference  between  the  analysis  of 
Locke  and  that  of  Kant!  Every  sane  philosophy  does  appeal 
in  the  last  result  to  experience,  but  the  satisfactoriness  of 
the  philosophy  depends  finally  upon  what  it  understands  as 
the  meaning  of  the  concept  'experience.'  For  example, 
Green's  whole  transcendental  theory  is  an  elaborate  and 
reasoned  protest  against  the  analysis  of  experience  reached 
through  the  empiricism  of  Hume  and  his  English  followers. 
As  Hegel  says  (p.  81  Logic.  Wallace's  translation.)  "  In 
what  we  call  Experience  there  are   two  elements.      The  one 

''■*  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  374  ;  cf.  also  Watson's  Kant  and  His  English  Critics, 
pp.  3,  4,  5,  etc. 

'^Cf.  Royce's  Conception  of  God,  p.  32. 

^*  Cf.  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  19  (bottom  of  page).  Here  Green  is  exposing  to  view 
the   fundamentally   different  ideas   which   underlie   two  of  the   interpretations   of   the 

concept   of    '  experience  ' the   difference   between    '  change '  and    '  consciousness  of 

change.' 
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is  the  matter,  infinite  in  its  mnltiplicity,  and  as  it  stands,  a 
mere  set  of  singulars:  the  other  is  the  form,  the  character- 
istics of  universality  and  necessity.  Hume  assumes  the 
truth  of  the  empirical  element,  feeling  and  sensation,  and 
proceeds  to  challenge  universal  principles  and  laws,  because 
they  have  no  warranty  from  sense  perception,"  (p.  82.)  "  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  single  sensation  is  not  the  same  as 
experience,  and  that  the  Empirical  school  elevates  the  facts 
included  under  sensation,  feeling,  perception  into  the  form 
of  general  ideas,  propositions  or  laws.  This,  however,  it 
does  with  the  reservation  that  these  general  principles  (such 
as  force)  are  to  have  no  furth.er  import  or  validity  of  their 
own  beyond  that  taken  from  the  sense  impression  .  .  .  "  '^ 
Against  such  a  reduction  of  experience  to  its  last  ele- 
ments "n  mere  sense-impressions,  Green  claims,  with  Hegel, 
that  such  a  theory  would,  if  it  were  consistent,  be  speechless. 
The  attempt  to  build  up  the  world  of  our  supposed  knowl- 
edge on  the  data  of  mere  sense,  either  results  in  [)lunging  us 
into  a  scepticism  which  cannot  even  rationally  call  itself  scep- 
ticism or  in  the  smuggling  in  of  elements,  the  use  of  which  is 
persistently  denied,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  data  of  sense. 
Green  proves  that  the  relations  are  just  as  necessary  and 
ultimate  an  element  in  experience  as  the  so-called  ultimate 
element  (sensations  or  groups  of  sensations)  of  naturalism, 
and  that  every  attemj)!  to  critically  analyze  experience, 
which  ignores  this  formal  side,  is  untrue  to  fact;  and  he 
shows,  in  particular,  the  consequences  '^  of  the  national 
sensationalism,  by  exposing  to  view  in  the  Prolegomena 
what  results  from  the  effort  to  carry  this  theory  of  fact  out 
into  the  ethical  universe.  Indeed,  eliminate  the  rational 
relations  (categories),  and  the  so-called  experienced  fact  of 
naturalism  is  denuded  of  all  meaning — it  evaporates  out  of 
the  world  of  real  experience  into  nonentity.      It  is  this  insist- 

'^  Hegel's  Logic  (Wallace)  p.  77  ;  cf.  also  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  140 
*®  I   am  not  thinking  of  consequences  in  the   popular   sense,    as    a    test    of  truth 
See  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  p.  10. 
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ence  upon  the  necessary  inherence  of  the  categories  in  all 
experience,  and  their  connexion  with  self-consciousness,  that 
constitutes  Kant's  Copernican  point  of  view  and  starts  the 
philosophy  of  the  century  on  its  new  line  of  discovery  ;  and 
it  is  under  the  lead  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  German 
successors  that  Green  proceeds  to  his  own  philosoph}'  of 
man  and  the  world — of  Experience. 

What,  then,  is  experience?  What  are  its  elements? 
All  the  travail  of  Green's  metaphysics  is  involved  in  the 
answer.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  tentatively 
describing  it  in  a  few  words,  than  by  saying  with  Bradley, 
"  that  experience  means  something  much  the  same  as  given 
and  present  fact  ...  to  be  real,  or  even  barely  to  exist, 
must  be  to  fall  within  sentience.  .  .  .  We  may  say,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  no  being  or  fact  outside  of  that  which  is 
commonly  called  psychical  existence  ^^  .  .  .  But  to  be 
utterly  indivisible  from  feeling  or  perception,  to  be  an 
integral  element  in  a  whole  which  is  experienced,  this  surely 
is  itself  to  he  experience.  Being  and  reality  are,  in  brief, 
one  thing  with  sentience  ;  they  can  neither  be  opposed  to,  nor 
even  in  the  end  distinguished  from  it."  '*  Whether  experi- 
ence in  this  sense  is  what  is  present  merelv  to  the  finite  con- 
sciousness is  a  question  I  propose  to  raise  later.  But 
whether  it  be  this  alone  or  '  more  of  the  same  kind  '  we  shall 
find  that  content  of  experience  is  the  only  intelligible  con- 
ception of  the  Real  which  we  can  form.  And  this  is  easily 
seen  from  the  contradiction  into  which  any  theory  falls, 
which  tries  to  find  beyond  experience  a  transcendent  some- 
thing which  may  exist  out  of  all  necessary  relation  to 
thought.'''     For,  relation  to   thought  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  all 

^'  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality,  p.  145. 

^'  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality,  p.    146. 

^^  See  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  53: — "  We  can  attach  no  meaning  to  '  reality  '  as  applied 
to  the  world  of  phenomena  but  that  of  existence  under  definite  and  unalterable  relations  ; 
and  we  find  that  it  is  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness,  that  such  relations  can  sub- 
sist." See  also  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality,  p.  147  :  "  Anything,  in  no  sense  felt  or 
perceived,  becomes  to  me  quite  unmeaning.      And  as  I  cannot  try  to  think  of  it  without 
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existence,  and  to  hold  any  other  view  is  either  to  descend 
from  philosophy  to  the  particular  sciences  or  to  become  the 
victim  of  a  vicious  abstraction.  This  is  the  true  lesson  of 
Kant's  idealism,  although  Kant  himself  was  never  able  to 
throw  off  the  influence  of  the  earlier  dualism  completely 
enough  to  see  it  in  its  fullness.  And  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  are  trying  to  think  of  this  transcendent  as  mind 
or  as  matter,  we  come  in  either  case  to  the  same  result. 
Nor  do  I  know  better  how  to  put  it  than  to  say  that  we  are 
asking  thought  to  give  us  something  which  it  cannot  think, 
or  asking  experience  to  be  experience  of  what  cannot  be 
experienced;  and  the  special  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  is 
that  the  object,  which  experience  reveals,  is  always  thought's 
object,  that  is  to  say,  is  always  object  for  a  subject,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  matter  considered  as  an  external 
'  somewhat,'  existing  in  its  own  right,  apart  from  thought. 
To  put  this  point  in  Green's  own  language — "  It  is  import- 
ant not  to  confuse  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  with  the 
relation  of  matter  to  the  psychical  organism.  It  is  a  com- 
mon delusion  that  one  sort  of  phenomena  are  '  subjective,' 
another  'objective.'  In  truth,  'mental  phenomena'  are 
just  as  objective  as  any,  phenomena  of  matter  just  as  sub- 
jective as  any.  If  mind  and  matter=two  orders  of  pheno- 
mena, they  do  not  equal  subject  and  object,  for  subject  and 
object  are  correlative  factors  of  everything  as  known."'" 
The  confusion  of  these  two  radically  different  relations  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  contradiction  in  English  philos- 
ophy from  Locke  to  Spencer,  and  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
fusion constitutes  the  most  noteworthy  claim  that  modern 
idealism  since  Kant  may  make  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
thinking  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  was 
a  fundamental   illusion   of   philosophy  from  Descartes  to  the 

realizing  either  that  I  am  not  thinking  at  all,    or   that    I   am   thinking  of  it  against  my 
will  as  being  experienced,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  for  me  experience  is  the 
same  as  reality.     The  fact  that  falls  elsewhere  seems,  in  my  mind,  to  be  a  mere  word 
and  a  failure,  or  else  an  attempt  at  self-contradiction." 
2"  Green's  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  181-182. 
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last  quarter  of   the   eighteenth   century.      The  origin  of  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace.      It  arises  from  "  taking  common  sense 
as  the  guide  of  theory  and  not  as  its  material."     According 
to  common  sense,  external  things  (the  material  world)  exist 
"apart  in  themselves  just  as  I  perceive  them;"  they  consti- 
tute in  themselves  "a  world  of  realities  independent  of  any 
mind  to  know  them,"  ^'  while  the  mind  has  an  "  equally  com- 
plete and  independent  existence."    The  problem  of  knowledge 
then  easily  gets  stated  as  the  problem   of   bringing  the  two 
opposites  of  subject  and  object  together  in  the  experience  of 
a  world.      But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wuth  two  such  indepen- 
dent opposites  as  these  on  our  hands,  there  can  be  no  rational 
reconciliation,   for   the   false    statement  of   the   problem    has 
already   precluded  the  possibility  of  a  solution.^-     Nothing- 
then  remains  but  the  assertion  of  some  miracle  of  Occasion- 
alism or  Pre-established   Harmony,  or  an   assertion  of  some 
form  of  crude  Realism  or  Dualism   which  satisfies  itself  with 
"  formulating  the  uncritical  assumptions  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness and  re-stating  in  formal  language  as  an  ultimate 
belief  the  hard  opposition   of   mind  and  matter,  thought  and 
things,  in   which  common  sense  instinctively  rests    .    .    ."  ^^ 
But    how    the    character  of  the  transcendent    thing  can    be 
reached  or    known   by   the   mind    which,   on   supposition,    is 
absolutely  separate  from  it — this  is  a  question  to  which  none 
of  the  forms  of  common   sense   theory  can  supplv  an  -answer 
able   to    stand    the    light   of    criticism.       Doctrines    of    Pre- 
established  Harmony  do  not  untie  the  knot,  they  simply  cut 
it;   and    the    same    is    true    of    all    forms    of    common-sense 
Realism,      it  taken  seriously  and  driven  to  their  logical  issue, 
the)^    inevitably    lead    to    agnosticism.        In    Mr.    Spencer's 
'  Psychology,'^  the   confusing   conception  of  this  relation  of 
subject  and  object   is  found   in  a  statement  which  may  well 
be    considered    typical — "  The    relation    between    these,    as 

'■'^  T-  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  222. 

"  E.  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,   pp.   13,  sqq. 

"John  Caird,  loc  cit.,  p.  223.  "  Edition  of  1872,  ^  387. 
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antithetically  opposed  divisions  of  the   entire   assemblag-e  of 
manifestations    of    the    unknowable,    was    our    datum.      The 
fabric  of  conclusions   built  upon   it  must  be  unstable  if  this 
datum  can  be  proved  either  untrue  or  doubtful.      Should  the 
idealist    be    right,    the    doctrine    of  evolution  is  a    dream." 
Now  the  aim  of   all  the   best   idealistic   thinking   since   Kant 
(that  is,  of  all  idealism  which   is  not  abstractly  subjective)  is 
simply  in  the  interest  of   consistent   thinking  to   show   that 
the  two  are  so  strictly  correlated,  that  neither  is  real  if  it  be 
taken  apart  from  the  other;    that  "  the  determination  of  the 
one    implies    a    corresponding    determination    of   the   other. 
The  object,  for   instance,    may    be   known,    under  one  of  the 
manifold  relations  which  it  involves,  as  matter,  but  it  is  only 
so  known   in   virtue  of  what   may    indifferently   be   called  a 
constructive  act  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  a  manifestation 
of  itself  on  the   part   of  the   object    .    .    .      Nor  is  it  to  the 
purpose  to   say   that,  though   matter  as  kncnvn  involves  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  matter  in  itself  does  not.      We 
need  not  inquire  for  the  present  into  the  meaning  of,'  matter 
in  itself.'     The  matter  which  is  in   question,  when  we  speak 
of  a  relation  between  mind  and   matter   as  equivalent  to  that 
between  object  and  subject,  is  not '  matter  in  itself,'  but  matter 
as  a  '  phenomenon  '  or  as  known  ;  and  since  in  this  sense  it  is  a 
certain  sort  of  relation  between  object  and  subject,  it  may  not 
be  identified  with  one   member  of  that  relation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other." -^     But  the  real  difficulty  with  every  such 
theory  as  that  of  Spencer  (and  his  is  only  taken  as  typical)  is 
that  so  far  from   rendering   science  (and  along  with  science 
may  be  included   the  particidar  doctrine  of  Evolution)  intel- 
ligible,   it   destroys    the    fundamental    conditions    on   which 
science  itself  is  ultimately  based.      Nor  is   there  any  conflict 
between  this  criticism  and  the  demands  of  common  sense,  if 
it  be  understood  that  common   sense  furnishes  to  philosophy 
not    theorv  —  not    final    doctrine  —  but    raw-material.         Of 
course,  common  sense  is  justifiable  when  it  makes  its  deliver- 

'*  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 
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ance  on  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  justifiable  when,  to  satisfy  the  superficial 
requirements  of  its  first  attempts  at  reflective  thinking,  it 
hardens  this  distinction  into  the  fixed  opposition  and  inde- 
pendence of  two  mutually  exclusive  entities  which  it  calls 
mind  and  matter. 

It  is  this  confusion  which  vitiates  to  the  core  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's evolution  philosophy.  He  has  followed  straight  in  the 
footsteps  of  common  sense  theory  and  misinterpreted  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  which  is  a  valid  distinction  of 
all  true  philosophy,  "  into  a  'dictum'  on  the  part  of  con- 
sciousness that  something  independent  of  itself — something 
which  can  exist  without  consciousness,  though  not  con- 
sciousness without  it — is  acting  upon  it ;  ^®  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  the 
developed  relation  between  subject  and  object,  as  resulting 
from  an  action  of  one  member  of  the  relation  upon  the  other. 
It  ascribes  to  the  object,  which  in  truth  is  nothing  without 
the  subject,  an  independent  reality,  and  then  supposes  it 
gradually  to  produce  certain  qualities  in  the  subject,  of 
which  the  existence  is  in  truth  necessary  to  the  possibility 
of  those  qualities  in  the  object  which  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce them."^  In  other  words,  instead  of  taking  subject 
and  object  as  ideal  moments  or  aspects  of  a  unitary  world, 
the  reality  of  which  is  constituted  by  self-consciousness, 
subject  and  object  are  "segregated"  into  two  complex 
batches  of  phenomena,  with  an  interaction  between  them 
which    can    be   described    as    nothing    short   of    mechanical. 

^^  See  E.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion,  Lecture  V. 

"  Green's  Work,  Vol.  I,  p.  3SS  ;  also  p.  466.  "  To  imagine  an  evolution  of  the 
self-conscious  subject  from  the  gathered  experience  of  the  sentient  organism — an 
evolution  of  the  unifj'ing  agent  from  that  which  it  renders  one — is  the  last  form 
which  the  standing  ianpov  Trpbrepov  of  empirical  psychology  has  assumed."  See  also 
Sorley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism  :  "  The  evolution  of  mind  or  self-consciousness  out  of 
experience  is,  therefore,  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  too  intricate  for 
psychological  analysis.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  possible  problem  at  all  ;  for  it 
attempts  to  make  experience  account  for  and  originate  the  principles  on  which  its  own 
possibility  depends." 
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And  finally,  by  laying  stress  on  the  world  of  the  object,  the 
qualities  of  this  world — which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  incon- 
ceivable except  in  relation  to  the  subject — aided  by  the  doc- 
trine ot  hereditary  transmission,  are  supposed  to  produce 
those  categories,  relations,  or  '  forms  of  synthesis '  without 
which,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  of  a  world  of  things. 
Such  a  g\?ir\\-\g  petit io principii  it  would  be  hard,  I  imagine, 
to  find  surpassed  in  the  pages  of  any  other  great  thinker. '^ 
For  it  is  nothing  short  of  an  attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of 
what  I  may  call  the  thought  relations  or  categories,  by  a 
proof  every  step  of  which  assumes  them.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  philosophy,  of  which  such  logic  as  this  is  a  funda- 
mental feature,  should  in  the  end  assert  the  existence  of 
ultimate  reality,  and  then  contradict  itself  by  declaring  it  to 
be  unknowable.  Reality  becomes  too  absurd  to  be  known, 
or  in  Bradley's  phrase,  "  too  good  to  be  known." 

I  have  emphasized  this  conception  of  the  relation  of 
subject  and  object  to  experience,  and  so  to  reality,  because 
without  it  the  central  truth  of  Green's  metaphysic  disap- 
pears. It  is  the  guiding  thread  which  he  takes  with  him 
through  all  the  labyrinthine  windings  of  his  polemic  against 
the  empiricists.  It  is  also  his  guide  through  the  sustained 
analysis  and  patient  construction  in  the  metaphysical  por- 
tion of  the  Prolegomena.  It  appears  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  first  chapter  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Knowledge  (Book 
I),^'  in  the  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  question,  'Can 
the  knowledge  of  nature  be  itself  a  part  or  product  of 
nature  '  ?  This  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  relation  between 
body  and  mind.  The  physiological  psychologists  may 
show  the  brain  conditions  of  mind  and  explain  certain 
relations  of  mind  and  matter  in  terms  of  psychophysi- 
cal laws,  but  the  true  epistemological  question  will  not 
have  been  touched,  for  the  question  is  still  unanswered — 
"  How   do   we   come  to   have   these    "  objects   of   conscious- 

"  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this,  see  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  383  sqq. 
*' Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  13. 
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ness "  called  matter  and  motion'?  And  it  is  easily  seen 
that  matter  and  motion,  so  far  from  being  an  ultimate  expla- 
nation of  consciousness,  themselves  "  consist  in,  or  are 
determined  by,  relations  between  the  objects  of  that  con- 
nected consciousness  which  we  call  experience."  No  defini- 
tion of  matter,  then,  which  abstracts  from  relations  for 
which  consciousness  is  a  sine  qua  iiou,  can  be  given,  for  when 
these  relations  disappear  matter  disappears  along  with  them. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  motion.  The  object  of  conscious- 
ness— the  experienced  —  can   thus    always  be   shown    to  be 

determined  by  relations.      " we  shall  try  in  vain  to 

render  an  account  to  ourselves  of  position  or  succession,  of 
a  body  or  its  identity,  except  as  expressing  relations  of  what 
is  contained  in  experience,  through  which  alone  that  con- 
tent possesses  a  definite  character  and  becomes  a  connected 
whole."  ^^ 

The  question  arises.  How  does  Green  treat  these  rela- 
tions, and  what  do  they  imply  in  order  to  their  possibility  ? 
Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  incompleteness  of  Green's 
account  of  these  thought  relations,  ^^  which  form  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  system,  is  a  stumbling-block  to  his 
friends  and  a  rock  of  offense  to  his  critics.  He  gives  no 
explicit  classification  indicating  their  connection  one  with 
another;  they  are  given  to  us,  as  it  were,  'in  the  lump'. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  a  philosophy  so  shot-through 
with  thought-forms  and  categories  and  relations  should  have 
done  so  little,  as  one  of  his  critics  says,  to  "exhibit  the 
inter-connection  of  these  categories  and  trace  them  up  to 
the  highest  principle,  viz.,  Absolute  Self-consciousness.  .  .  . 
He  nowhere  enters  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  these  relations.  His  use  of  the  single  word  '  relation  ' 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  according  to  him,  all  relations 
are   on  the   same   level.      An   object  —  perhaps,    to   exactly 

'"Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  14. 

''  For  a  criticism  of  Green's  doctrine,   see  Mind,  April,  '91.     A.  Eastwood  :     On 
Thought-Relations,  pp.  243-252. 
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represent  Green,  we  should  say  a  feeling  —  is  related  to 
another  object,  and  the  objective  world  as  a  whole  is  related 
to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Are  both  the  relations 
of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  value  "  ?  ^^  Now  while 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  criticism,  it  is  still  only  a  relative 
truth.  For  while  it  is  true  that  Green  has  exhibited  no 
graduated  list  of  the  categories,  such  as  would  show  their 
relative  value  in  enabling  us  to  interpret  the  Real  consist- 
ently, no  Hegelian  movement  whereby  we  pass  through 
the  categories  of  being,  which  correspond  to  our  earliest  and 
most  childlike  understanding  of  the  world,  to  those  of  rela- 
tion,  and  through  these  again  up  to  the  categories  of  ideal 
and  organic  loiity, — it  is  also  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Prolegomena  to  prevent  us 
from  saying  that  Green  does  recognize  a  difference  in 
the  ontological  value  of  his  'relations'.^  And  so,  for  a 
reply  to  the  criticism  implied  in  Mr.  Haldar's  question, 
'  Are  both  the  relations  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same 
value  '  ?  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  Green  himself  (p.  30, 
Prolegomena),  where  we  read:  "  To  suppose  that  this  some- 
thing else  (self-consciousness),  if  nature  (the  one  all-inclusive 
system  of  relations)  were  found  unthinkable  without  it,  is 
related  to  those  conditions,  of  which  the  relation  to  each 
other  forms  the  system  of  nature,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
these  are  related  to  each  other,  would  no  doubt  be  in  con- 
tradiction with  our  account  of  this  system  as  one  and  all- 
inclusive.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  related  to 
them  as,  for  instance,  an  invariable  antecedent  to  an  inva- 
riable sequent,  or  as  one  body  to  another  outside  it.  But 
there  would  be  no  contradiction  in  admitting  a  principle 
which  renders  all  relations  possible,  and  is  itself  determined 
by  none  of  them,  if,  on  consideration  of  what  is  needed  to 
constitute  a  system  of  relations,  we  found  such  a  principle  to 

^^Philosophical  Review,  June,  '94,  p.  172  ;  Green  and  His  Critics,  by  Prof.  H. 
Haldar.     Cf.  also  E.  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  II,  p.  24. 

^  Green's  attitude  towards  the  '  dialectical '  method  of  Hegel — a  critical  attitude 
—  may  be  seen  on  p.  146  of  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Works.' 
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be  requisite." '*  In  other  words,  the  relation  of  externality 
involved  in  such  finite  categories  as  those  of  succession  and 
causal  connexion  cannot  be  applied  to  the  universe,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  determined  by  self-consciousness.  And  this 
is  so  because  there  is  nothing  external  to  self-consciousness; 
nothing  to  which  it  can  be  related  in  terms  of  succession  or 
of  causal  dependence.  ^^  To  speak  of  self-consciousness  as 
the  presupposition  of  the  order  of  relations  which  constitute 
experience,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  speaking  of  the 
relation  of  one  finite  thing  to  another  within  the  self-deter- 
mined whole.  Green  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  that,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  relations,  as 
being  itself  in  relation.  Failure  to  recognize  this  truth  is 
largely  responsible  for  that  conception  of  a  dualism  of  mind 
and  matter,  conceived  as  independent  entities,  which  logical 
thinking  is  always  driving  to  its  implied  skepticism.  This 
confusion  is  best  seen  in  the  ordinary  realistic  assumption  of 
the  world  of  objects  as  external  to  consciousness,  where  the 
spatial  relation  of  finite  things  to  each  other  is  forced  into 
the  doctrine  that  the}^  exist  02it  of  that  consciousness  Avhich 
is  the  condition  of  there  being  any  such  relation  as  space 
at  all. 

The  nexl  question,  What  do  these  relations  impl}'?  or 
What  is  the  condition  of  their  possibility?  leads  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  Green's  metaph3^sic.    It  is  generally  recognized 

^*  The  parentheses  are  mine.  Cf.  also  for  a  further  statement  — '  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics,'  pp.  54-56.  This  argument  (used  freely  by  Green),  to  wit,  "  that  the  ultimate 
evidence  for  the  presence  or  action,  of  anything,  lies  in  results  inexplicable  without 
it,"  Fairbrother  strangely  and  perversely  enough  calls  an  argument  from  effect  to 
cause,  (Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green,  p.  14)  ;  see  also  A.  J.  13alfour's  Defence  of  Phil- 
osophic Doubt,  p.  g4. 

^°  This  does  not  apply  to  cause  in  the  sense  of  '  free-cause.'  For  this  distinction, 
see  Green's  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  81  ;  cf.  also  Ormond's  '  Basal  Concepts  of  Philos- 
ophy,'where  the  dual  nature  of  causality  is  emphasized — p.  73:  "While  causation 
says  that  every  part  of  the  series  must  have  an  antecedent  condition,  its  deeper  voice 
says  also  that  in  order  to  be  completely  explanatory,  this  condition  must  also  include 
in  it  the  creative  ground  of  its  being,"  and  on  p.  266  :  "  The  idea  of  cause  has  coiled  up 
in  it  the  idea  of  self -activity  and  when  this  presupposition  is  drawn  out,  the  idea  of  the 
world-ground  is  born." 
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that  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  brings  before  us  his 
doctrine  of  self-consciousness,  is  the  central  tenet  of  his 
system.^*  For  just  as  sense-impressions,  or  in  Green's  lan- 
guage, feelings,  have  no  reality  except  through  their  inter- 
pretation in  a  system  of  relations^''  so  the  relations  are  not 
self-sustaining  and  have  no  meaning  when  withdrawn  from 
self-consciousness  which  is  the  only  combining  medium^  or 
relating  function  which  we  directly  know.  It  is,  then,  to  an 
elaboration  of  a  true  doctrine  as  to  the  full  and  complete 
nature  of  such  'consciousness'  that  the  metaphysical  por- 
tion of  the  Prolegomena  moves.  Nor  in  his  conception  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  such  a  doctrine  is  Green  false 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  idealism.  For 
it  ma}'  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  since  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  the  problem  of  the  Self  has  been  tJie  problem 
of  philosophy.  Modern  philosoph}-,  it  is  true,  had,  in  its 
founder  Descartes,  tried  to  find  in  self-consciousness,  in  the 
thought  of  the  thinker,  some  resting-place  secure  against  the 
intrusion  of  doubt;  but  its  conception  of  thought  as  a  factor 
in  the  world  was  so  abstract, ^^  that  the  philosophy  which 
was  its  logical  successor,  was  forced  in  order  to  save  the 
reality  of  the  objective  world  to  bring  in  a  mediating  prin- 
ciple in  the  form  of  a  Dens  ex  juaehina  —  an  infinite  who  is 
"brought  in  through  a  trap-door  or  is  let  down  in  a  swing." 
Descartes'  insight  was  a  true  one,  but  neither  his  genius  nor 
the  material  of  thought  in  the  form  of  preceding  systems  or 
of  surrounding  culture,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  see  its 
full  implications.  When  he  says  "  I  will  question  everything 
which  I  can  doubt,"  he  virtually  or  implicitly  posits  the  'I' 

'^  Seth's  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  3. 

^'  Cf.  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  378  ;  see  also  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  125.  — "  We 
know  nothing  of  self-consciousness  apart  from  feeling,  and  are  probably  entitled  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  etc." 

*^  Cf.  Lotze's  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  94. 

^^  Cf.  E.  Caird's  Essays  on  Literature  and  Philosophj',  Vol.  II,  Essay  on  Cartes- 
ianism  ;  also  Royce's  Studies  in  Good  and  Evil. — '  The  Implications  of  Self-conscious- 
ness,' pp.  146  sqq. 
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as  the  umpire  by  whose  verdict  everything  is  to  be  decided  \*^ 
in  other  words,  he  could  not  talk  of  questioning  without  im- 
plying   the    criterion   of    self-consciousness — of    reality — by 
which  the  particular  doubt  as  a  fact  of  empirical  conscious- 
ness gets  a   meaning  for  itself.      In  the  mere  flow  of  states, 
or  rather,    in   the  abstract  existence  of  individual,   isolated 
states  of  the  empirical  consciousness— the  Heraclitean  flux  of 
feeling — there  is  no  truth. '^^     For  no  state  in  its  naked  par- 
ticularity (realizable  as  such,  of  course,  only  by  the  power  of 
abstraction  which  intelligence  has),  though   the  state  be  one 
called  doubt,    can  mean  anything.      If  then,  it  be  taken  as 
referring  to  the  Real,  as  meaning  something,   it  can  only  get 
that  meaning  by  transcending  the  particularity  of  the  moment 
and  becoming  related  to  a  Avider  consciousness  of  which  it  is 
an  organic  element.*^     When  we  leave  empirical  psychology 
where  states  of  consciousness  are  regarded   in   the  abstract, 
and  pass  to  metaphysics,  we  ma}^  say  that  "  in  knowing,  the 
consciousness    of    each  moment  is   significant  of   something 
beyond  itself,  or  rather  gains  significance  because  in  knowing 
we  do  not  read  it  qua  state  of  consciousness  at  all,   but  as  a 
member  of  an  objective  system  of  facts.      This  is  what  is  im- 
plied  in   the   statement  that  knowledge   is   concerned    with 
ideas  as  meanings.      For   in    itself  and   in    isolation,   no  idea 
can  have  any  meaning  attaching  to  it  at  all.      Its  significance 
comes  from  its  place  or  function  as  a  member  of  a  system."  *^ 
There   is  therefore   neither    '  rhyme  nor  reason '   in    asking 
whether  any  idea  is  real  unless  we  are  referring  to   "some- 
thing other  than  the  idea  itself."     And  the  conclusion  which 
Green  would  draw  from  this  is  that  only  in  a  system  of  rela- 
tions by  which   the   nature   of   ideas   is   constituted,  can  be 

*"  J.  Caird's  Spinoza  (Blackwood's  Classics)  p.  95. 

*^  Cf.  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  32.  — "  Feeling  may  be  the  revelation,  etc." 

"  See  J.  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  on  '  Ideal  or  Organic  Universality,' 
pp.  217  sqq. 

*^  See  J.  E.  Creighton's  article,  '  Is  the  Transcendental  Ego  an  unmeaning  con- 
ception?' in  Phil.  Rev.,  March,  '97  ;  also  Royce's  Conception  of  God,  pp.  141-181, 
and  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality. 
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found  a  ground  for  distinguishing  one  idea  as  real  and  another 
as  unreal.  In  vol.  i,  p.  153  (Green's  Works)  we  read  that 
"an  isolated  idea  could  be  neither  real  nor  unreal.  Apart 
from  a  definite  order  of  relations  we  suppose  (if  we  like) 
that  it  would  be,  but  it  would  certainly  not  be  real ;  and  as 
little  could  it  be  unreal,  since  unreality  can  only  result  from 
the  confusion  in  our  consciousness  of  one  order  of  relation 
with  another."  It  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  reality  apart  from  thought  is  reality  the 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  conceived,  for  the  very  idea  of 
it  is  a  contradiction, — a  result  which  seems  at  first  sight  less 
important  than  it  really  is.  For  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
the  world  can  first  exist  as  real  in  independence  of  thought^* 
and  may  afterwards  be  thought  of —  to  see  that  it  is  mean- 
ingless to  predicate  existence  of  it  except  so  far  as  it  is  an 
object  of  thought — is  to  get  in  our  possession  "the  only  pos- 
sible 'proof  of  the  being  of  God  ',  as  the  self-conscious  sub- 
ject "  ^^  without  whose  existence  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
finite  spirits  would  disappear.  The  argument,  then,  from 
the  existence  of  the  finite  object  or  from  the  multiplicity  of 
finite  objects  which  are  presented  in  the  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mentary experience  of  the  finite  individual  as  such,  or  better 
still,  the  argument,  to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
self-consciousnessL,  from  the  consciousness  of  man,  is  not  an 
aro-ument  from  the  finite  determined  as  such  to  an  external 
ground  or  cause,  but  one  which  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
finite  loses  all  meaning  except  as  it  is  conceived  as  a  moment 
in  a  fuller  and  self-determined  whole.  Or  to  put  the  thought 
in  the  language  of  Edward  Caird —  "it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  from  my  thought  I  can  argue  to  a  reality  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  external  to  my  thought  and  independent  of  it 
and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  distinction  between  my 
thought  and  reality  cannot  be  made  except  by  a  conscious- 
ness which  in  a  sense  embraces  both."  '^^     By  a  misapprehen- 

"  See  D.  G.  Ritchie's  Darwin  and  Hegel,  pp.  8S-89. 

*^  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  155-156. 

^«E.  Caird's  Critical  Phil,  of  Kant,  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 
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sion  of  this  thought  and  consequently  by  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  main  drift  of  Green's  argument,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his 
Foundations  of  Belief,'*'  finds  the  idealism  of  the  Prolegomena 
tainted  by  solipsism.  And  another  critic,  who  writes  phil- 
osophy of  a  less  popular  and  ad  captandum  type,  has  put 
himself  on  record  as  unwilling  to  believe  that  Green's  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Consciousness  is  anything  else  than  a  '  hypos- 
tatised  abstraction.'^^ 

The  basis  of  Green's  whole  theory,  according  to  Bal- 
four, "  is  a  criticism  or  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of 
experience.  But  the  criticism  must,  for  each  of  us,  be 
necessarily  of  liis  ozvn  experience,  for  of  no  other  experience 
can  he  know  anything,  except  indirectly  and  by  way  of 
inference  from  his  own.  What,  then,  is  this  criticism  sup- 
posed to  establish  (say)  for  me?  Is  it  that  experience 
depends  upon  the  unification  by  a  self-conscious  '  I '  of  a 
world  constituted  by  relations  ?  In  strictness,  No.  It  can 
only  establish  that  my  experience  depends  upon  a  unification 
by  my  self-conscious  '  I  '  of  a  world  of  relations  present  to  me 
and  to  me  alone.  To  this  '  I  ',  to  this  particular  '  self-cons- 
cious subject,'  all  other  'I's',  including  God,  must  be  ob- 
jects   "  *^     But  a  criticism  of  this  sort  fails  to 

touch  the  essential  feature  of  Green's  theory,  because  of  the 
abstract  way  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  interprets  the  term 
'experience'.  The  whole  question,  I  submit,  turns  on  the 
meaning  to  be  given  to  the  expression  'my  experience'. 
Who  is  this  'I'  ?  ^^  And  liozv  much  experience  can  it  claim 
as  its  own  ?  Recent  psychology  has  been  showing  that  the 
concept  of  personality  is  a  very  complex  concept,   that  the 

*'  Page  153. 

**  Seth's  Hegeliaiiism  and  Personality,  Chap.  I  ;  cf.  D.  G.  Ritchie's  criticism  of 
Seth  in  Mind,  '88,  p.  257. 

*^  See  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  368  ;  also  Vol.  IV,  No.  5,  Phil. 
Rev.,  p.  478. — Here  Royce  gives  an  account  of  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  what  is 
immediately  presented  in  any  state  of  consciousness  to  conceived  possible  experience, 
in  order  to  know  what  the  immediately  presented  datum  means. 

^"Cf.  Watson's  Outline  of  Philosophy,  p.  1S6. 
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elements  involved  in  it  are  far  reaching,  and  that  no  account 
of  it,  which  involves  the  hard  and  fast  separation  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  life  of  his  fellows,  is  at  all  adequate. ^^  So  the 
whole  drift  -of  Green's  argument  is  to  show,  through  the 
analysis  of  what  is  involved  in  any  fact  or  series  of  facts,  the 
implications  of  the  consciousness  which  is  pre-supposed. 
And  when  Mr.  Balfour  asserts  that  of  '  no  other  experience 
can  he  know  anything,  except  indirectly  and  by  way  of 
inference  from  his  own ',  it  is  a  legitimate  retort  that  he 
does  not  in  strict  logic  know  even  his  own  except  indirectly 
and  by  way  of  inference.^^  Moreover,  he  does  not  come  to 
know  his  own  at  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  phenom- 
enology of  consciousness,  except  as  a  contrast  effect  over 
asrainst  the  consciousness  of  his  fellows.  "  Those  who  have 
begun  philosophy  by  saying  '  The  self  at  least  is  known,'  have 
usually  forgotten  that  the  self  as  known  is  at  the  outset 
neither  the  empirical  Ego  of  the  world  of  common  sense, 
nor  3'et  merely  the  so-called  '  self  of  the  one  present  moment.' 
•  It  is  not  the  first  because  philosophy  has  not  yet  at  the  outset 
come  to  comprehend  the  wOrld  of  common  sense.  It  is  not 
the  second,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  'present  moment' 
can  only  be  defined  in  relation  to  a  reflection  that  transcends 
the  present  moment;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  no  human 
reflection  has  ever  yet  fathomed  perfectly  the  consciousness 
of  even  a  single  one  of  our  moments."  ""^ 

^^  Baldwin's  recent  work. — 'Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,'  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  language  on  this  subject.  See  also  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Pro- 
gress, pp.  89  sqq. 

^^  See  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality,  pp.  255-258,  on  the  contradictory  character  of 
Solipsism  ;  also  J.  H.  Muirhead  on  the  '  Goal  of  Knowledge,'  Mind,  Oct.,  '97,  p. 
491  :  "  But  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  existence  of 
other  minds  is  hypothetical  which  would  not  apply  equally  mutatis  mutandis  to  the 
existence  of  our  own.  Here,  as  in  the  the  case  of  subject  and  object  in  general,  it  is 
better  to  say  that  '  others' consciousness '  is  one  of  the  factors  which  the  analysis  of 
self-consciousness  yields  to  the  psychologist,  '  our  consciousness  '  being  the  other. 
They  thus  stand  on  the  same  level  of  immediacy,  for  neither  is  really  immediate  at  all." 
See  also  Royce's  articles  in  Phil.  Rev.,  Sept.,  '95,  p.  471,  and  Sept.,  '94,  p.  532,  and 
Bradley's  App.  and  Realty,  pp.  248  sqq. 

^^  Royce,  Studies  in  Good  and  Evil,  p.  155. 
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There  is,  then,  no  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the 
'  experience '  wh-ich  furnishes  the  point  of  departure  for 
Green's  construction  is  the  mere  isolated  subject,  which  a 
subjective  idealism  hypostatises.  It  is  instead  the  expe- 
rience which  expresses  itself  in  the  fact:  "Something  is 
real,"^*  proceeding  then  by  a  process  of  analysis  and  infer- 
ence to  unfold  the  full  meaning  of  the  assertion,  and  finding 
as  a  final  result,  when  philosophy  has  pushed  its  examina- 
tion as  far  as  it  can,  that  all  fact  and  knowledge  of  fact 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  eternal  and  all-inclusive  self- 
distinguishing  consciousness.  And  this  final  result  is  no 
more  reached  by  a  mere  '  leap  '  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  meaning  of  '  my  self-conscious  1  '  is  to  be  assuDicd  as 
given  all  at  once  as  a  brute  fact.  For  if  one  were  now 
to  say  that  his  personal  self  or  soul  were  the  only  datum 
clearly  known  to  him,  that  all  else,  including  the  non-ego, 
were  vague  and  uncertain,  that  he  could  know  nothing  but 
his  own  subjective  states,  we  might  rightly  say  of  him  that 
he  was  still  stating  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Descartes,  and  had  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
lesson  of  post-Kantian  idealism.  That  idealism  says,  and 
rightl}'  saj's,  that  you  only  learn  the  true  meaning  of  your 
finite  selfhood  by  reflection  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not 
simply  given,  and  that  through  reflection  the  finite  self  gets 
to  know  itself  with  a  deepening  insight,  only  as  it  gets  con- 
trasted with  some  wider  self  of  more  fully  organized  expe- 
rience, which  transcends  while  at  the  same  time  it  includes 
it.  Instead,  then,  of  saying  with  Balfour  that  the  move- 
ment of  Green's  thought  as  a  '  criticism  or  analysis  of  the 
essential  elements  of  experience  '  leads  to  solipsism,  we  may 
say  that  the  solipsism,  which  he  finds,  results  from  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  meaning  of  the   '  experience  '   on  which 

**  Royce,  Conception  of  God,  p.  207.  Cf.  Green's  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  'The  Phil- 
osophy of  Aristotle,' p.  74.  — ".  .  .  the  minimum  of  knowledge,  wliich  can  forma 
beginning  of  conscious  experience,  may  be  expressed  as  the  judgment,  '  something  is.'  " 
See  also  McTaggart's  Studies  in  Hegelian  Dialectic,  Chap.    II. 
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the  Neo-Kantian  or  Neo-Hegelian  idealism  is  supposed  to 
be  based.  ^^ 

It  is  this  abstract  way  of  interpreting  '  experience  '  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  his  criticism  (cf.  Foundations,  etc.,  pp. 
156-157)  of  Professor  Caird's  proof  for  the  existence  of  God 
in  his  'Evolution  of  Religion.'  "Surely,"  he  says,  "we 
must  think  of  God  as,  on  the  transcendental  theory,  we 
think  of  ourselves;  that  is,  as  a  Subject  distinguishing  itself 
from,  but  giving  unity  to,  a  world  of  phenomena.  But  if 
such  a  Subject  and  such  a  world  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out also  postulating  some  higher  unity  in  which  their  differ- 
ences shall  vanish  and  be  dissolved,  then  God  Himself 
would  require  some  yet  higher  deity  to  explain  His  exist- 
ence."^^ Such  a  criticism  loses  its  meaning  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  that  this  higher  unity  is  not  a  unity  which  lies  beyond 
or  outside  of  the  lower,  but  one  which  brings  out  the  impli- 
cations of  the  lower,  and  shows  that  its  imperfections  can  be 
reconciled    only  through    the   conception  of   an   infinite  and 

self-determined   whole.      " the  consciousness   of  self 

and  the  consciousness  of  God  are  essentially  bound  up  with 
each  other."  '""'  For  the  experience  in  which  the  finite  sub- 
ject and  the  multiplicity  of  finite  objects  are  the  two  com- 
plementary sides  is  forever  showing  its  incompleteness  by 
falling  into  contradiction  with  itself  through  error  and  illu- 
sion;  audit  is  the  consciousness -of  this  limitations^  which 
forever  drives  it  out  of  itself  and  puts  before  it  the  ideal 
of  a  wider   and    more   completely   organized   experience,  in 

^^  For  Green's  own  fear  of  subjective  idealism,  see  his  review  of  J.  Caird's  '  In- 
troduction to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,'  Green's  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  143. 

^®  Foundations,  etc.,  p.  157. 

"'E.  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol.  I,  p.  215  ;  cf.  also  Ormond's  Basal 
Concepts,  etc.,  p.  129  ;  and  J.  Caird's  Spinoza,  p.  102. 

^^  Hegel's  Logic  (Wallace)  p.  116. — "  No  one  knows,  or  even  feels,  that  anything 
is  a  limit  or  defect,  until  he  is  at  the  same  time  above  and  beyond  it."  .See  also 
Green's  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86  ;  Schurman's  Belief  in  God,  p.  23  ;  E.  Caird's  Essays 
on  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Vol.  IT,  p.  475.  Expressions  of  this  sort  are  con- 
stantly recurring  in  writers  of  the  Neo-Hegelian  type.  A  criticism  by  James  may 
be  found  in  his  '  Will  to  Believe,'  pp.  283,  etc. — not  at  all  convincing  however. 
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which  error  and  illusion,  doubt  and  ignorance  shall  be  done 
away. 

This  thought  has  been  recentl}^  worked  out  with  great 
felicity  of  phrase  and  subtlety  of  anal3^sis  by  Professor 
Ro3^ce  in  his  '  Conception  of  God.' '^^  In  reaching  truth  on 
the  basis  of  Royce's  contrast  between  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  experience — in  other  words,  in  appealing  as  I  do  in 
the  sciences,  from  one  grade  of  experience  to  another — I  am 
continually  appealing  to  the  experience  of  m)-  social  fellows. 
The  wider  and  more  richly  organized  experience  to  which  1 
am  appealing  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  valid  or  invalid 
any  fact  of  my  own  relatively  contracted  sensible  expe- 
rience, is  simply  the  vast  systematic  body  of  laws,  concep- 
tions and  principles  reached,  as  we  say,  on  the  basis  of 
the  verdict  of  the  consensus  of  experts.  But  then  these 
experts,  taken  as  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  have 
themselves  a  fragmentary,  piecemeal  experience,  although 
it  ma}'  be  less  fragmentary  and  less  piecemeal  than  my  own. 
I  am,  therefore,  logically  bound  to  estimate  and  to  put 
limits  about  their  experience  in  terms  of  an  experience  still 
wider.  Indeed,  nothing  but  an  absolute  experience  can 
satisfy  my  search  for  the  criterion  of  truth.  Reality,  then, 
would  be  what  the  Absolute  Thinker — one  in  whom  there  is 
no  lack  of  completeness — experiences  "  in  one  time-trans- 
cending moment."  ^'^  If  this  be  so,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize that  the  experience  which  philosophy  interprets  is  first 
given  in  a  relatively  undifferentiated   form,  and  that  it  is  the 

^^  Page  34. 

•^^  See  J.  Caird's  Phil,  of  Relio^ion,  pp.  144  sqq.  for  a  discussion  of  the  Ontological 
argument  ;  also  E.  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XIII  and  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion,  Vol.  I,  Lectures  V  and  VI  ;  Ormond's  Basal  Concepts,  etc..  Chap. 
XVII.  See  also  Royce's  Conception  of  God,  pp.  30,  etc.  :  For  an  answer  to  the 
question — '  Is  this  ideal  unity  more  than  a  bare  possibility  ?'— see  Royce,  pp.  36  sqq  ; 
Mere  and  elsewhere  in  this  work,  Royce  unfolds  the  implications  of  '  possible  experi- 
ence.' Cf.  Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  Chaps.  XI 
and  XII,  also  Balfour's  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  Chap.  IX,  Ritchie's  Darwin 
and  Hegel,  p.  104,  E.  Caird's  Essays,  etc..  Vol.  II,  p.  475,  and  Royce's  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  pp.  430  sqq. 
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business  of  the  philosopher  to  analyze  it  and  tell  what  it 
means.  Through  judgment  which  becomes  more  and  more 
explicit  and  precise,  this  relativel}-  undifferentiated  unity  is 
differentiated  into  a  multiplicity  of  things  and  souls  which 
are  interpreted  b}'  common  sense  as  existing  in  a  distinct 
and  independent  way  and  external  to  each  other.  But  the 
same  differentiating  thought,  which  expresses  itself  in  our 
earlier  and  more  inadequate  judgments,  is  seen  by  a  more 
thorough-going  reflection,  to  carry  in  itself  a  function  of 
integration.^^  The  earlier  unity  which  thought  rends 
asunder  in  its  process  of  acquiring  knowledge,  passes  over 
into  a  higher  unity,  in  which  the  conflict  and  opposition 
of  the  lower  stage  are  reconciled  in  a  richer  conception 
of  reality.  And  this  applies  to  the  highest  unity,  which 
Caird  calls  God.  His  is  not  a  unity  which  excludes  or 
exists  alongside  of  another,  in  some  external  way,  but  one 
which  includes  and  reconciles  within  its  perfect  self-deter- 
mination all  the  hard  oppositions  and  conflicting  contrasts 
which  are  so  pressing  a  feature  of  our  finite  and  conse- 
quently imperfect  self-consciousness.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  said  that  "in  Him,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,"  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  phrase  expressive  merely 
of  pious  mysticism,  but  with  a  thought  which  is  the  result 
of  man's  deepest  reflection  into  the  presuppositions  of  his 
life.«2 

This  interpretation  throws  light  upon  one  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  criticisms  of  a  theory  like  Green's — the 
criticism  that  it  destroys  the  validity  of  the  objective  world 
and  tends  to  reduce  our  supposed  common  sense  knowledge 
of  such  a  world  to  a  species  of  illusionism.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  easy  criticism  of  any  theory  of  reality  which  may  happen 
to   be   called  idealistic.      But   whatever  result  the    logic   of 

®'  See  H.  Jones'  Philosophy  of  Lotze,  pp.  359,  etc.,  for  a  more  complete  statement 
of  this  thought  ;  also  J.  Watson's  Christianity  and  Idealism,  pp.  138  sqq. 

^^  Cf.  Royce's  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosoph)-,  Chap.  XI,  also  his  Conception  of 
God,  pp.  343.  etc. 
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Green's  system  may,  in  the  minds  of  his  critics,  be  driven  to, 
it  was  surely  no  thought  of  his  own  mind,  that  to  this  issue 
it  was  tending.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  his  criticism 
of  the  empiricists  has,  as  its  underlying  purpose,  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  of  common 
sense.*^^  He  believed  that  there  was  no  other  method,  except 
that  of  an  idealism  which  proceeded  along  lines  in  some  way 
similar  to  his  own,  for  making  this  vindication  secure. 
Common  sense  says  that  "  things  affect  each  other,  but  the 
mere  presence  and  absence  of  our  perception  does  not  affect 
them  "  and  common  sense  is  undoubtedly  right.  It  treats 
things  "  as  being  when  unapprehended  by  our  minds,  just  the 
same  as  when  apprehended  by  our  minds."  "  Objective  =: 
independent  of  our  consciousness  for  practical  purposes," — 
this  is  the  first  crude  unreflective  definition  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  the  externality  of  a  world  of  objects." 
Idealism  so  far  agrees  with  common  sense.  But  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  meaning  which  unsophisticated  common 
sense  theorizes  into  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  when 
it  first  begins  to  reflect.  All  the  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness are  valuable  to  philosoph}-  but  they  are  not  sacred 
merely  because  they  are  given.  Metaphysics  cannot  afford 
to  isfnore  common  sense  but  neither  can  it  afford  to  neglect 
to  transcend  it.  Nor  in  this  respect  does  it  differ  so  very 
seriously  from  science.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
common  sense  is  vieaning  a  truth  but  just  because  it  is 
common  or  unsophisticated  sense,  it  doesn't  know  how  to  ex- 
press it,  and  easily  falls  into  error  when  it  enters  upon  the 
task  of  giving  reasons.  Lord  Mansfield's  oft-quoted  advice 
to  the  Governor  without  legal  training  compelled  to  preside 
in  a  Colonial  Court  of  Justice  is  specially  applicable  to  it  — 

^•'  I  presuppose  here  the  distinction  found  in  Bosanquet's  Essentials  of  Logic,  pp. 
8,  9,  10,  between  'common  sense'  and   'common  sense  theory.' 

*'  Cf.  Royce's  '  Conception,  etc.,'  pp.  144-1S1,  for  the  idealistic  implications  con- 
tained in  the  '  realistic  '  concept  of  '  reality  ; '  also  his  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy, 
pp.  35S,  etc.  ;  and  Bosanquet's  Essentials,  etc.,  Lectures  I  and  IL  See  also  Riehl's 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Science  and  Metaphysics,  Part  H,  Chap.  I,  pp.  123-166. 
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"  Give  3'our  decision  boldly  for  it  will  probably  be  right  but 
never  venture  on  assigning  reasons  for  they  will  almost 
infallibly  be  wrong."  Among  many  similar  statements  scat- 
tered through  his  collected  works,  I  take  the  following  as  an 
indication  of  Green's  conception  of  the  relation  of  idealism 
to  the  common  sense  notion  of  reality,^  taken  in  what  I  may 
call  its  'first  intention':  "The  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
external  world  of  which  through  feeling  we  have  a  determi- 
nate experience,  and  that  in  this  experience  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  implicit,  is  one  which  no  philosopher  disputes.  The 
idealist  merely  asks  for  a  further  analysis  of  a  fact  which  he 
finds  so  far  from  simple."  "^  Again,  "  the  true  question  is  not 
whethe'r  there  is  such  a  thing  as  external  matter,  but  what  it 
is  external  to ;  whether  its  o*utwardness  is  an  outwardness 
to  thought,  or  an  outwardness  of  body  to  body  only — pos- 
sible for  thought."  "''  Green  would  say  that  the  pressing  duty 
of  any  philosopher,  in  search  of  a  true  theory  of  reality,  is 
to  keep  himself  free  from  the  confusion  of  thinking  that  the 
relation  of  thought  to  its  object  is  the  same  as  the  relation  of 
externality  of  one  material  thing  to  another  in  the  world  of 
space /'^  free  from  the  error  of  translating  "  'subject'  and 
'  object'  straightaway  into  the  (supposed)  definite  individual 
soul  and  the  (supposed)  real  world  of  ordinary  thought,  which 
is  so  largely  impregnated  with  the  traditional  dualistic 
philosophy.  If  w^e  start  with  the  assertion  of  an  absolute 
difference  between  the  soul  as  thinking  substance  and  matter 
as  the   opposite   kind    of   substance,  no  wonder  if  we  find  a 

difficulty  in  explaining  the  possibility  of  knowledge 

A  very  slight  amount  of  careful  thinking  shows  us  that  the 
'  soul'  and  the  '  thing'  are  alike  mental  constructs,  inferences, 

**  See  Ritchie's  Darwin  and  Hegel,  pp.  77-105  ;  also  Royce's  Studies  in  Good  and 
Evil,  pp.  156-162,  for  different  meanings  of  the  expression  '  external  object.' 

^  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  376,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  49  ;  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophy, p.  382. 

"'Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  380  ;  see  also  Farrier's  Institutes  of  Metaphysics,  p.  105. 

•^D.  G.  Ritchie's  '  Darwin  and  Hegel,'  pp.  88,  89,  90. 
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not  primitive  data  of  consciousness."''^  Not  to  make  this 
distinction  in  t*he  present  day  is  to  show  one's  self  unquali- 
fied to  undertake  the  task  of  philosophical  analysis  at  the 
Kantian  point  of  vdew.  It  was  Kant's  imperfect  grasp  of  his 
own  better  insight  on  this  point  that  led  him,  despite  the 
logic  of  his  own  theory,  to  put  behind  experience,  as  the 
cause  of  the  raw  material  of  sense,  an  unknowable  world  of 
'  things  in  themselves'.  But  according  to  Green,  this  "  crude 
notion  of  the  antithesis  between  what  is  real  and  what  is 
thought  gives  way  before  the  consideration  that  all  reality 
lies  in  relations  and  that  only  for  a  thinking  consciousness 
do  relations  exist."  ^°  And  to  those  who  charge  him  with 
ignoring  the  reality  which  they  suppose  to  belong  to  feeling 
and  matter,  and  giving  the  world  over  to  a  realm  of  static 
abstract  thought,  an  answer  may  be  found  in  the  words 
which  I  now  quote — "  It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  reality 
in  some  special  sense  belongs  (a)  to  feeling,  as  that  which  the 
individual  cannot  help  having,  (b)  to  what  is  material.  But 
the  supposition  (a)  in  fact  means  that  the  feeling  is  real  in 
virtue  of  its  relation  to  an  outzvard  cause,  and  for  a  merely 
feeling  consciousness  there  would  be  no  such  relation. 
Feelings  being  successive,  there  could  be  no  identification  of 
one  with  another  (in  the  judgment  '  this  that  1  now  feel  is 
the  same  object  that  I  felt  before  '),  no  reference  of  feeling 
to  an  outward  cause  which  does  not  pass  along  with  it.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  when  certain  writers  speak  of 
the  '  unreality  of  mere  feeling,'  they  mean  feeling  as  it  would 
be  for  a  merely  feeling  consciousness.  Every  feeling  has 
abundant  reality  as  determined  by  its  actual  conditions  and 
effects;  but  what  is  meant  is  that  for  a  subject  that  merely 
felt  there  would  not  be  this  determination  (this  determination 
would  not  be  presented  as  an  object)." ''' 

"Phil.  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  27. — Ritchie  on  '  The  Relation  of   Metaphy- 
sics to  Epistemology.' 

'"Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  177- 

'^  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  177.  — '  The  Logic  of  the  Formal  Logicians.' 
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Again,  what  shall  we   say  of  the  reality  which  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  material  world — to  what  Mr.  Balfour 
calls  (Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  147)   'the  world  of  objects'  ? 
Shall    we    say,    or    rather   does    Green    say    or    imply,    that 
thought  creates  or  produces  it  in  a  causal  or   quasi-causal 
way  ?      Balfour  seems   to   think  that   he   does,"   and   claims 
that  in  so  doing  he  violates  the  essential  principles  on  which 
transcendental  idealism  is  based.      Now  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  to   '  invest  the  thinking   self '  with   a  productive  func- 
tion of  this  sort  would  be  a  violation  of  the  true  idealistic 
method.      For  that  method  ignores,  and  rightly  ignores,  the 
frivolous  and  absurd  question  as  to    '  how  being  is  made.' 
Taking  experience  as  it  is,  the  business  of  that  method  is, 
not  to  ask  how  experience  "  came  into  being,"  "but  moving 
always  within  the  fact,  it  asks  what  are  the  conditions  of  its 
being   what   it   is,   what,    in    other   words,    are   its    essential 
elements." the   procedure   of    a    transcendental   phi- 
losophy,   which    would    be   consistent   with    itself,    must   be 
immanent    throughout."  ^^     But    Green   expressly    warns  us 
(Prolegomena,  p.  57)  that  any   language  which  would  seem 
to  implv  that  the  subject  which  is  implied  in  the  connexion 
of  phenomena   in   the   system   of   the    world   of   nature,    "  is 
a  cause   of  which  nature  is  the  effect,"  or  "a  substance  of 
which  the  changing  modes  constitute  nature,"  must  be  used, 
if  at  all,  only  on  a  clear  understanding  of  its  metaphorical 
character.      The  passage  in  which  he  unfolds  his  thought  on 
this  point  is  so  important  and  so  often  ignored  by  his  critics 
that   I   propose  to  give  it  in  full.      Supposing  it  granted,  he 
says,  that  all  reality  lies  in  relations,  there  is  still  another 
doctrine  harder  to  accept,  viz.,    that   "only  for  a   thinking 


^'  In  Mind,  Jan.,  '84,  p.  80,  and  in  the  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  144.  he  says,  indeed, 
that  Green's  method  and  principles  make  it  "  as  correct  to  say  that  nature  makes  mind 
as  that  mind  makes  nature  ;  that  the  world  created  God  as  that  God  created  the  world." 
Seth  agrees  with  him — see  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  24. 

"'  Seth's  Hegelianism  and  Personality  (First  edition)  p.  16. 
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consciousness  do  relations  exist.""*  But  "the  objections 
which  suggest  themselves  to  the  doctrine  that  relations  are 
constituted  by  thought  do  not  apply  to  the  doctrine  itself 
(which,  once  understood,  is  irrefutable),  but  to  its  supposed 
implications,  (a)  What,  according  to  it;  becomes  of  '  exter- 
nal matter,'  which  all  the  exact  sciences  suppose  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  unaffected  by  the  doctrine,  except  that 
externality  has  to  be  understood  as  of  matter  to  matter,  not 
of  matter  to  thought  ;  '  matter '  and  '  externality  '  alike 
meaning  certain  relations  which  thought  constitutes,     (b)  Is 

there  then  nothing  other  than  thought  ? We  answer 

to  (b) :  undoubtedly  there  is  something  other  than  thought. 
Feeling  is  so;  the  whole  system  of  nature,  on  which  |feeling 
depends,  is  so;  its  otherness  from  thought  makes  it  what  it 
is;  but  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  relation  to  thought 
makes  it  what  it  is;  that  but  for  thought  it  would  not  be. 
Conversely,  'otherness'  from  nature  makes  thought  what  it 
is.  The  very  idea  of  thought  implies  a  eTepov,  for  thought 
=:  self-consciousness  or  consciousness  of  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object,  and  thought  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  itself  except  in  distinction  from  an  object.  .  .  . 
Subject  and  object,  thought  and  its  erepov,  are  correlative 
or  complementary  factors  in  the  whole  of  self-conscious- 
ness, or  (which  is  the  same)  together  constitute  the  unity 
of  the  world.  Each  is  what  it  is  in  relation  to  the  other; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  it  is  true  to  say 
that  only  for  the  subject  or  for  thought  is  the  object 
or  the  erepov  what  it  is,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  only  for 
the  object  or  for  the  erepov  is  the  subject  or  thought  what  it 
is  (just  because  the  for  implies  relation  to  consciousness, 
and  the  erepov  is  that,  in  the  whole  formed  by  self-conscious- 
ness, which  is  not  conscious)." 

In  connection  with  this  thought  which  I  have  just  been 
discussing,  it  is  held  b}^  some  critics  that  Green's  idealism 
militates   against   the    scientific   fact   of   the    world's   reality 

'*  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  179, 
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previous  to  the  appearance  of  thinking  beings/^  According 
to  them  the  objective  world  would  have  to  come  into  exist- 
ence when  A,  B,  or  C,  begins  to  think.  But  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  interpretation  as  this  is  nothing  short  of 
a  travesty,  significant  not  of  a  defect  in  the  idealism  which 
is  supposed  to  support  it,  but  of  an  inability  or  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  critic  to  make  the  distinction  between  a 
purely  subjective  idealism  and  the  critical  and  objective 
idealism  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  Such  an  interpretation 
runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Green's  meta- 
physics wherever  3'ou  find  it,  whether  in  the  positive  and 
constructive  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Prolegomena  or 
in  the  critical  writings  of  his  other  works.  That  funda- 
mental doctrine  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  Thought  as  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  self-conscious  principle.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  personality  of  man  is  found  when  we  see  that  "in 
the  process  of  our  learning  to  know  the  world,  an  animal 
organism,  which  has  its  history  in  time,  gradually  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  an  eternally  complete  consciousness.  '  Our 
consciousness'  may  mean  either  of  two  things;  either  a 
function  of  the  animal  organism,  which  is  being  made  gradu- 
ally and  with  interruptions,  a  vehicle  of  the  eternal  conscious- 
ness;   or  that  eternal  consciousness   itself,''''  as   making  the 

''^  For  an  example,  see  The  New  World,  of  March,  '92,  p.  157.  Cf.  also  Kuno 
Fisher's  Kant,  pp.  15  sqq  ;  H.  Jones'  Philosophy  of  Lotze,  p.  367  ;  A.  Eastwood  in 
Mind,  Oct.  '92,  p.  485  ;  Schiller's  Riddles  of  the  Sphinx,  p.  305  ;  Bradley's  App.  and 
Reality,  pp.   274-275. 

"^  For  criticism  of  Green's  doctrine  of  the  timeless  self,  see  Seth's  Man's  Place  in 
the  Cosmos,  p.  214  ;  J.  L.  Mclntyre  on  Time  and  the  Succession  of  Events,  Mind, 
July,  1895  ;  Schiller  on  The  Metaphysics  of  the  Time-Process,  Mind,  Jan.,  1895. 
For  further  literature  on  this  important  point  fwhich  I  am  sorry  to  leave  undiscussed 
in  this  paper)  see  the  bibliography  at  the  close.  Royce's  Conception  of  God  and 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  (Part  II)  are  suggestive  on  the  relation  of  Time  to  the 
Absolute  ;  and  so  too  is  McTaggart's  Studies  in  Hegelian  Dialectic.  Cf.  also 
Ormond's  Basal  Concepts,  etc.,  Chap.  IV  (Space  and  Time)  pp.  59-69,  and  Lotze's 
Metaphysics,  Vol.  I,  Book  II,  Chap.  III.  On  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
Absolute,  see  Ormond's  Basal  Concepts,  etc.,  pp.  197,  258,  etc  ;  and  E.  Caird's 
Critical  Philosophy,  etc..  Vol.  i,  p.  424  ;  also  D.  G.  Ritchie  in  the  Phil.  Rev.,  Jan.' 
'94,  p.  28.  Bradley  (App.  and  Reality)  calls  the  timeless  self  a  '  psychological  monster: 
suppose  it  be  granted,  do  we  still  have  to  say  that  it  is  a  metaphysical  monster  ? 
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animal  organism  its  vehicle  and  subject  to  certain  limitations 
in  so  doing,  but  retaining  its  essential  characteristic  as  inde- 
pendent of  time,  as  the  determinant  of  becoming,  which  has 
not  and  does  not  itself  become."'''  According  to  Green  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  believe  that  the  world  of  nature 
comes  into  existence  when  A,  B,  or  C,  begins  to  think,  unless 
it  be  "  necessary  to  suppose  that  intelligence  first  comes 
into  existence  when  this  person  or  that  begins  to  under- 
stand."^^ Or  again,  in  a  noteworthy  passage  (Works,  vol.  II, 
p.  73)  —  "  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  our  sentience  that  is 
the  condition  of  there  being  for  us  a  phenomenal  world, 
though  the  fact  that  we  are  sentient  (and,  so  far,  merely  parts 
of  this  world)  limits  (renders  inadequate)  the  mode  in  which 
we  understand  it,  i.  c,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  phenomenal 
world  for  us.  The  conditions  of  there  being  for  us  such  a 
world  is  the  existence  of  a  reason,  which  we  call  ours,  but 
which  we  cannot  supp(3se,  without  hopeless  contradiction 
and  confusion,   to  have  begun  with  our  sentient  life  ...... 

(p.  74).    The  antecedent  conditions  of  life  and  sentience 

are  conditions  of  what  we  experience,  determined  just  as 
much  by  relation  to  what  we  experience,  as  it  by  relation 
to  them.  Limit  '  our  experience '  to  the  succession  of  our 
feelings,  and  there  is  no  '  \yorld  of  experience'.  Extend  it 
to  mean  that  which  determines  our  feeling,  and  it  must  in 
elude  conditions  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  sentient  life 
just  as  much  as  any  other.  If  'science'  reveals  such  con- 
ditions, the  right  inference  to  draw  is,  not  that  the  world  is 
independent  of  thought,  but  that  thought,  the  condition  of 
there  being  such  conditions,  does  not  come  into  being  as  a 
development  of  life  and  sentience."  In  the  face  of  such 
statements  as  these,  the  criticism  mentioned  above  seems  to 
be  rendered  null  and  void,  if  we  suppose  Green's  central 
principle  to  be  capable  of  logical   justification.      But  this  is 

"  Prolegomena,  etc.,  pp.  72,  iSi,  i3q.     For  the  genesis  of  this  doctrine  of  Clreen, 
see  Mind,  Jan.,  1890,  pp.  73-74.     Cf.  also  Bradley's  App.  and  Reality,  p.  226. 
'*  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  38.     See  also  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  182  and  So. 
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just  the  supposition  which  many  of  Green's  critics  say  is  an 
illogical  superinduction  on  his  premisses  and  the  legitimate 
inferences  from  these.  Thev  claim  that  he  has  wrested 
Kant's  transcendental  '  unity  of  apperception  '  from  its  legit- 
imate function  and  has  made  of  the  mere  epistemological 
Ego  something  metaphysically  real — in  other  words,  that 
he  has  '  hypostatized  an  abstraction  '.  We  are  told  that  in 
Kant's  system  "  the  transcendental  self,  as  the  implicate  of 
all  experience,  is  for  the  theory  of  knowledge,  simply  the 
necessary  point  of  view  Irom  which  the  universe  can  be  uni- 
fied,""'* but  that  Green,  in  working  out  his  theory  along 
Kantian  lines  (cf.  Seth,  p.  20),  has  identified  this  self  of 
epistemology  with  the  universal  or  Divine  self-conscious- 
ness and  so  has  transformed  "  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge 
into  a  metaphysic  of  existence,  an  absolute  philosophy  (Seth, 
p.  21),"  and  the  implication  is  that  he  has  fallen  into  error 
in  so  doing.  This  is,  of  course,  a  possibility,  but  there  is 
certainly  another  alternative  and  that  alternative  is,  that 
when  Kant's  contradictory  doctrine  of  '  things  in  them- 
selves '  had  been  purged  out  of  his  system, **''  the  transforma- 

'*  Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism  (Ed.  by  Seth  and  Haldane)  p.  38  ;  also  Hegel- 
ianism  and  Personality,  (Seth)  p.  20  ;  J.  S.  Macl<enzie  on  Bradley's  View  of  the  Self, 
in  Mind,  July,  '94  'especially  p.  314 1.  See  also  Green's  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  24  sqq. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  empirical  and  transcendental  ego,  see  Seth's  Hegelian- 
ism  and  Personality,  pp.  14,  15.  See  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  104,  for  an  important 
passage  in  this  connection  :  "  If  we  are  told  that  the  Ego  or  Self  is  an  abstraction 
from  the  facts  of  our  inner  experience — something  which  we  '  accustom  ourselves  to 
suppose '  as  a  basis  or  substratum  for  these,  but  which  exists  only  logically,  not  really, 
— it  is  a  fair  rejoinder,  that  these  so-called  facts,  our  particular  feelings,  desires,  and 
thoughts,  are  abstractions,  if  considered  otherwise  than  as  united  in  the  character  of 
an  agent  who  is  an  object  to  himself."  Cf.  also  Fakkenberg's  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy  (Armstrong's  trans.)  pp.  349-354  ;  Erdmann's  History  of  Philosophy, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  378-380  ;  Watson's  Kant  and  his  English  Critics,'  pp.  78-So  ;  E.Caird's 
Hegel    pp.  192-193. 

^  Prolegomena,  etc.,  pp.  40  sqq.  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Foundations,  etc.,  (pp.  144- 
145)  shows  that  his  thinking  is  still  ridden  by  Pre-Kantian  dualism,  when  he  insists 
on  a  'refractory  element'  in  experience  — '  points  between  which  the  thought-relations 
may  hold,'  or  at  least  that  he  has  not  got  rid  of  one  form  of  the  thing-in-itself  doctrine. 
See  Lotze's  Microcosmus,  Book  VIII,  Chap,  r,  p.  354.  for  "insoluble  individual 
nuclei   in    the   flux    of    thought."       For  a    refutation  of    Balfour's    position,    consult 
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tion  of  his  abstract  conception  of  the  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness, as  a  merely  formal  unity,  became  not  only  a  possibility 
but  a  logical  necessity. ^^  It  was  the  work  of  Kant's  genius 
to  point  out  with  a  suggestiveness  which  had  never  before 
been  equaled,  that  the  unity  of  the  Ego  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  all  experience ;  that  the  existence  ot  all  that  we 
know  is  existence  for  thought.  But  his  theory  of  knowledge 
has  also  another  side.  He  denied  "that  that  which  exists 
for  our  thought  is  absolute  reality,  a  denial  which  again 
involves  the  presence  to  our  thought  of  an  ideal  of  knowl- 
edge, by  which  our  actual  knowledge  is  condemned.  This 
ideal,  however,  was  falsely  conceived  by  Ivant  as  an  identity 
without  any  difference,  and  in  this  sense,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  apply  it  even  to  self-consciousnes  itself."  ^^  Of  the  Ego, 
Kant  sa}  s,  "  we  cannot  even  say  that  it  is  a  concept,  but 
merel}'  a  consciousness  that  accompanies  all  concepts.  By 
this  I,  or  He,  or  it  (the  thing),  which  thinks,  nothing  is 
represented  beyond  a  transcendental  subject  of  thoughts  = 
X,  which  is  know-n  only  through  the  thoughts  that  are  its 
predicates,  and  of  which,  apart  from  them,  we  can  never 
have  the  slightest  concept,  so  that  we  are  really  turning 
round  it  in  a  perpetual  circle,  having  already  to  use  its 
representation,  before  we  can  form  any  judgment  about  it. 
And  this  inconvenience  is  really  inevitable,  because  consci- 
ousness in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation,  distinguish- 
ing a  particular  object,  but  really  a  form  of  representation 
in  general,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  called  knowledge,  of  which 
alone  I  can   say  that    I   think   something   by  it."®^     But  it  is 

Watson's  Christianity  and  Idealism,  pp.  121-152  ;  also  his  Kant  and  his  English 
Critics,  Chap.  I.  See  also  Green's  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  149  sqq  ;  A.  Eastwood, 
Mind,  April,  1S91,  'On  Thought-relations,'  and  Mind,  April,  1S94.  —  'Mr.  Balfour's 
Refutation  of  Idealism.'  For  Lotze's  position  cf.  McTaggart's  Studies  in  Hegelian 
Dialectic,  pp.  117-118  ;  Jones'  Phil,  of  Lotze,  pp.  342-343  ;  McCiilvary,  Phil.  Rev., 
Sept.  '97,  p.  501,  — '  The  Presupposition  Question  in  Hegel's  Logic' 

*' Cf.  Morris'  Kant  (Grigg's  Philosophical  Classics)  pp.  121-131  ;  also  Royce's 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Appendix  B. 

•■^  E.  Caird's  Essays  on  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  p.  431. 

^^  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Max  Mliller'.s  trans.)  p.  2S2. 
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just  this  conception  of  "pure  identity"  as  the  'ideal  of 
knowledsre  '  which  forces  Kant  to  "  seek  for  absolute  truth  in 
a  region  beyond  the  objective  consciousness."  In  the  passage 
quoted,  his  own  language  shows  that  self-consciousness  can- 
not be  conceived  as  simple  identity;  "  for  if  so,  it  must  be 
purely  an  object  or  purel}'  a  subject,  but  really  it  is  both  in 
one;    all  things  are /<?;'  it  ,  but  it  K's,  for  itself S' ^^ 

It  remained  for  Kant's  successors  to  break  down  this 
conception  of  the  purel}'  logical  or  abstract  unity  of  the  Ego 
and  to  bring  to  light  the  true  implications  of  the  difference 
he  draws  between  the  empirisches  and  the  transeendentales 
Beivusstsein,  to  show  that  the  distinction  he  himself  was 
forced  to  make  by  the  necessities  of  his  thinking  between 
mere  subjective  personality  and  the  objektive  Eiuhcit  des 
Bewnsstseiiis  was  a  distinction  which  pointed  logically  to 
"  the  further  universalizing  of  this  human  self-hood  into  the 
notion  of  the  world-self  of  objective  idealism, — the  highest 
and  deepest  result  of  all  modern  philosophy  "  \^  to  the  trans- 
formation of  his  abstract  unity  of  apperception  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  self-consciousness.  And  it  is  in  the  line  of 
this  development  that  we  find  Green's  conception  of  an  uni- 
versal and  eternally  complete  Self  as  the  foundation  of  his 
metaphysics — no  mere  hypostasis  of  an  abstraction  but  a 
genuine  attempt  to  solve  a  genuine  problem. ^*^ 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  E.  Caird's  Hegel,  pp.  146-148.  Cf.  also  E. 
Caird's  essay  on  Metaphysics  in  his  Essays  on  Lit.  and  Phil.,  Vol.  II,  for  the  develop- 
ment from  Kant  to  Hegel;  and  Seth's — "From  Kant  to  Hegel."  For  a  criticism  of 
Kant's  '  Transcendental  Ego '  and  the  Ego  of  the  later  idealists  (including  Green)  cf. 
James'  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  360-370.  An  ex  cathedra  demolition  (?)  of  Green  by 
G.  S.  Fullerton  may  be  found  in  the  Psychological  Review  for  July,  '97. 

^^  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  4S7.  Cf.  also  Caird's  Critical  Phil., 
etc..  Vol.  I,  Book  I,  Chap.  IV,  'The  Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  Categories  ;' 
and  Vol.  II,  pp.  630-646;  also  Essays  on  Lit.  and  Phil.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  424,  etc; 
Adamson's  Fichte,  p.  136  ;  Seth's  '  From  Kant  to  Hegel,'  pp.  13,  28,  29,  30  ; 
W.  Wallace,  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics,  pp.  39-41. 

*"  In  addition  to  the  important  passages  in  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  Prolego- 
mena, see  also  Green's  \Vorks,  Vol.  II,  pp.  23-34  (especially  sections  25  and  26). 
Cf.  Dewey  on  Green's  reconstruction  of  Kant,  in  his  article  in  Mind,  Jan.,  '90. 
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II. 

I  have  said  that  when   Kant's  contradictory  doctrine  of 
'  things  in  themselves '  had  been  purged   out   of   his   theor}', 
the  transformation  of  his  abstract  conception  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness,  as  a  merely  formal  unity,   became   not  only  a 
possibility  but  a  logical  necessity;    and   I   have  implied  that 
Green's  Eternal  Spiritual  Principle  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  transformation.      But  assertion  is  not  evidence  and  be- 
tween it  and  belief  or  conviction  evidence  is  necessary.      In 
the  negative  vindication  of  Green  as  against  his  critics,  we 
have  seen  the  importance  attaching  to  his  use  of  what  I  may 
call   the   Divine    Self,    as  the  presupposition  of  knowledge. 
We  have  seen  that  the  analysis  of  any  fact  or  matter  of  fact 
has  revealed  its  nature  as  consisting  in  relations  and  we  have 
also  seen  that  the  only  medium,  sustainer  or  source  of  rela- 
tions is  Thought.      We  may  grant  then,  that  thought  is  the 
source  of  the   relations   in   terms  of  which   the  manifold  of 
sense  becomes  a  phenomenal  world  of  order  and  unity,   but 
the  question  arises  —  Whose  thought  ?      Is  it  thought  sub- 
jective   and    abstract  or   thought  objective    and    concrete  ? 
Or  again,  are  the  relations,  which  thought  mediates,  of  sub- 
jective  or  objective  application,  and  does  the  distinction  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  application  furnish  a  ground 
for  the  further  distinction  between   a   cosmos  of  intelligible 
objects   as   the  only   knowable    world   for  us  and   a  further 
world  of  unknown  '  things  in  themselves  '  separated  from  the 
former   world   by   a   breach   which   no   thought   of  ours  can 
mediate  ?     According  to  Kant  it  is   no  doubt  true  that  the 
idea  of  the  Self  as  an  absolute  unity   is   merely  a   regulative 
idea,  and  the  argument  upon  which  he  bases  his  doctrine  is 
drawn  from  the   "assumption   that  the  determining  subject 
cannot  be  made  an  object  for  itself,  but  as   known  is  merely 
a  phenomenon."^'      But  if  there  be  good  reason  for  believ- 

"  John  Watson,  An  Outline  of  Philosophy,  p.  428, 
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ing  that  the  distinction  between  the  world  of  experience  and 
the  world  of  'things  in  themselves'  is  an  invalid  one,  lead- 
ing to  self-contradiction  and  confusion,  we  are  at  once  in 
possession  of  knowledge  which  makes  it  possible  to  see  that 
the  distinction  made  between  the  Self  as  a  formal  unity  and 
the  self  as  ontologically  real  is  one  which  may  no  longer 
hold.  The  universalizing  and  absolutizing  of  the  Kantian 
Unity  of  Apperception  in  post-Kantian  idealism  proceeds, 
indeed,  pari  passu,  with  the  breaking  down  of  this  absolute 
distinction  between  the  phenomenal  world  and  the  world  of 
•  things  in  themselves'.  Kant  interprets  self-consciousness 
"  as  nothing  but  a  'formal'  or  *  logical'  aspect  or  condition 
of  sensible  consciousness.  For  him  the  conditioned  product 
is  the  main  thing.  The  conditioning  process  and  agency  is 
merely  an  ontologically  insignificant  incident  of  the  former. 
This  is  wholly  unintelligible  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  facts  which  Kant  discovers  and  declares.  Kant  finds  and 
declares  the  self-conscious  activity,  which  conditions  sensible 
consciousness,  to  be  a  '  pure  activity  ',  a  'pure  spontaneity  ' 
of  mind;  it  is  livingly  efificient,  synthetic,  organizing.  It 
does  something.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  conscious  doing 
and  being.  To  assert,  then,  that  it  is  after,  all  only  formal 
and  logical  and  is  per  se  only  an  insubstantial  incident  of 
sensible  consciousness,  or  of  the  dependent  product  of  its 
activity,  is  to  use  words  which  not  only  contradict  the  facts, 
as  he  finds  and  asserts  them,  but  are  devoid  of  meaning. 
As  well  might  vou  say  that  the  organizing  forces  which  build 
up  the  tree  are  only  '  incidental'  or  only  '  logically'  neces- 
sary to  the  tree  regarded  as  a  completed  product "  *'' 

If  we  were  to  ask,  then,  for  the  origin  of  this  doctrine 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  of  thought,  we  should 
find  upon  careful  consideration  that  it  results  from  an  ideal- 
istic interpretation  of  the  analysis  of  experience  which,  while 
it  is  victorious  over  the  ordinary  forms  of  common  sense 
dualism,  has  still   only   an   imperfect  grasp   on   the  principle 

*'*  Morris'  Kant,  pp.  122,  123. 
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which  makes  such  a  victory  possible.  It  is  idealism  which 
is  successful  as  criticism  but  which  breaks  down  in  its  efforts 
to  give  an  ultimate  and  positive  construction  of  reality.*' 
This  characterization  is  true  of  it  wherever  you  find  it  and 
Kant's  Critique  is  only  a  special  example;  for  victorious  as 
this  is  over  the  skepticism,  which  first  roused  him  from  his 
dogfmatic  slumber,  and  so  victorious  too,  over  the  dual- 
istic  assumptions  the  logical  evolution  of  which  had  driven 
knowledge  into  such  skepticism  as  into  an  absolute  ciil de  sac, 
it  yet  fails  in  its  own  theory  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
real.  With  the  true  principle  of  knowledge  in  its  hands, — 
that  principle  which  Kant  himself  thought  enough  of  to 
believe  that  in  his  hands  it  would  effect  a  Copernican  revolu- 
tion in  philosophy, — with  its  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
the  promise-land  where  thought  would  know  reality  and 
reality  would  be  seen  to  be  a  contradiction  if  it  were  any- 
thing else  than  intelligible,  it  waveringly  fails  "  to  overcome 
the  separation  wdiich  in  our  ordinary  thinking  we  assume, 
between  the  faculty  or  capacity  or  subjective  process  of 
experience  on  the  one  side  and  the  facts  experienced  on  the 
other."  ^°  It  failed  to  work  out  to  its  final  conclusion  the 
only  result  which  any  thorough-going  analysis  of  fact  and 
knowledge  of  fact  can  support, — the  result  that  thought  and 
all  the  data  which  thought  mediates  can  exist  only  as  com- 
bined in  one  whole  of  experience.  The  result  then,  wdiich 
Kant  reaches,  is  the  altogether  absurd  one  that  there  are 
two  worlds — on  the  one  hand,  the  world  of  our  knowledge 
and  experience,  a  world  characterized  by  the  orderly  con- 
nexion of  its  phenomenal  contents  and  about  wdiich  intel- 
ligible predication  is  possible;  on  the  other,  a  world  of 
unknowable  'things  in  themselves,'  in  theory  absolutely 
divorced  from  the  former,  but  in  actual  practice,  owing  to 
the  absurdity  of  its  isolation,  ever  and  anon  forcing  itself  into 
relationship  with  it  in   terms  of   some   category  the  applica- 

*'' Cf.  Royce's  Conception,  etc.  —  Supplementary  Essay. 
*"*  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  p.  36. 
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bility  of  which  Kant's  theory  has  already  rendered  untenable. 
This  world  of  'things  in  themselves'  is  supposed  to  exist, 
but  what  its  character  is  we  are  supposed  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  say.  But  such  a  position  can  only  be  redeemed 
from  absurdity  b}'  showing  proof  that  characterless  existence 
is  a  legitimate  postulate  of  thought — a  proof  which  from  the 
ver}^  nature  of  the  case  is  impossible.  And  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  putting  the  matter  than  by  saying  with 
Bradley, ^^  "  if  it  (the  unknowable)  actually  were  not  know- 
able,  we  could  not  know  that  such  a  thing  even  existed.  It 
would  be  much  as  if  we  said,  "  Since  all  my  faculties  are 
totally  confined  to  my  garden,  1  cannot  tell  if  the  roses  next 
door  are  in  flower."  On  such  a  theory  as  this  we  have 
vindicated  the  possibility  of  knowledge  only  to  find  that  it 
involves  us  in  a  larger  skepticism;  for  the  intelligible  world, 
whose  existence  has  been  validated  against  the  doubt  of 
Hume,  turns  out  to  be  a  subjective  cc^smos  valid  only  within 
limits,  which  the  intelligence  that  sees  the  limits  is  incapable 
in  any  way  of  understanding  or  explaining;  while  beyond 
those  limits  lies  a  world  whose  nature  refuses  to  submit 
itself  to  thought.  Each  of  these  two  worlds,  according  to 
Kant,  determines  the  same  manifold  of  sensation.  The 
"  determination  of  a  sensible  occurrence  which  can  be  the 
object  of  possible  experience  or  inferred  as  an  explanation  of 

experience its    simple    position    of    antecedence   or 

sequence  in  time  to  other  occurrences,  as  well  as  its  relation 
to  conditions  which  regulate  that  position  and  determine  its 

sensible  nature will   belong  to  one  world  of  which 

a  unifying  self-consciousness  is  the  organizing  principle: 
while  the  very  same  occurrence,  as  an  effect  of  things-in- 
themselves,  will  belong  to  another  world,  will  be  subject  to 
a  wholly  different  order  of  determinations,  which  may  have 
— and  indeed,  in  being  so  described,  is  assumed  to  have — 
some  principle  of  unity  of  its  own,  but  of  which,  because  it 
is    a    world   of   things-in-themselves,    the   principle   must   be 

^^  App.  and  Reality,  p.  I2g — (parenthesis  mine.) 
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taken  to  be  the  pure  negation  of  that  which  determines 
the  world  of  experience.'"-'-  If  this  be  so,  man's  conception 
of  his  universe  is,  as  Green  points  out,  an  unwarrantable 
one.  Man  has,  indeed,  built  up  a  universe  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  thought  but  as  these  principles  are  only  his 
private  and  subjective  possession  and  of  no  universal  applica- 
bility, and  inasmuch  as  we  have  warrant  for  asserting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  world  to  which  they  cannot  be  applied,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  putting  a  limit  to  any  number  of  such 
private  universes.  "  We  have,"  thus,  "asserted  the  unity 
of  the  world  of  our  experience  only  to  transfer  that  world  to 
a  larger  chaos."  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  such 
world,  for  the  very  idea  of  a  world  unrelated  to  thought  is 
a  contradiction.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  world  is  more 
than  ////  thought  as  the  thought  of  a  finite  individual  com- 
pelled by  the  very  limitation  of  my  hnitude  to  know  the 
world  only  in  a  piecemeal  and  fragmentary  way  ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  it  can  exist  unrelated  to  any  thought. ^^  There 
is  n(j  doubt  "a  world  real  and  independent  of  the  individual's 
transient  acts  of  knowledge,"  but  this  gives  no  justification 
for  assertino;  that  there  is  a  world  "divorced  from  intel- 
ligence  altogether."  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
thought  can  never  pass  beyond  experience,'^  however 
necessarv  it  may  be  to  pass  beyond  direct  experience  to  an  ex- 
perience indirect  and  still  more  widely  organized.  '  What  lies 
beyond  experience'  either  means  further  experience  or  means 
— notJiing.  The  individual  as  knower  does  not  stand  outside 
the  real,  subjugating  it  to  his  intellectual  purposes  by  the 
use  of  categories  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  it;  on  the 
contrary,  "the  knower  is  in  the  world  which   he  comes  to 

*- Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  42. 

»*  "  The  fact  that  falls  elsewhere  seems,  in  my  mind,  to  be  a  mere  word  and  a 
failure,  or  else  an  attempt  at  self-contradiction.  It  is  a  vicious  abstraction  whose  ex- 
istence is  meaningless  nonsense,  and  is  therefore  not  possible."— Bradley's  App.  and 
Reality,  p.  145. 

»*Cf.  also  Green's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  487-  —  "  There  is  no  possible  inference  from 
experience  to  what  is  beyond  experience." 
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know,    and    the    forms  of    his  thought,  so  far  from  beirhg  an 
alien  growth  or  an  imported  product,  are  themselves  a  func- 
tion of  the  whole.      As  a  French  writer  puts  it,     '  conscious- 
ness   so    far   from    being    outside    reality,    is    the    immediate 
presence  of  reality  to  itself  and  the  inward    unrolling   of   its 
riches.'  " '^    Nor  will   it  do  to  tr}-  to  evade  the  consequences 
of  this  position    by  claiining    that    it    succeeds   in    concealing 
within    itself    two    propositions,    the    meanings  of   which  are 
really  different,    but  which   the  philosopher  by  a  process  of 
idealistic  legerdemain  succeeds  in  presenting  as  one,  the  two 
propositions,  "  tliat  a  thing  is  only  conceivable  by  thought" 
and   "that  the  thing  only  exists  for  thought."      While  the 
meanings  of  the   two  are  indeed  different,  they  are  yet  both 
justifiable;    the  former,  however,  is  the  comparatively  trivial 
assertion  that  inasmuch  as  thought  is  "  the  faculty  that  con- 
ceives," the  conception  of  a  thing  can  only  be  mediated  by 
thought — a  proposition  barren  enough  to  be  accepted   by  all 
parties,    independentlv  of    their  deeper  philosophical  views. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  of  real  interest  and  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  that  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  world  for 
which    the    present    writer    contends.       It    is    the   latter  too, 
aofainst    which    a    mistaken    dualism'"'    contends,    under    the 
thoroughly    erroneous    nnpression     that    it    jeopardizes   the 
existence  of  an  objective  or  external  world.      The  truth  is, 
rather,  that    the   idea  of    an    objective    world    finds   ultimate 
justification    for    itself    in  terms  which    the   idealistic    logic 
alone  can  supply.      Such  idealism  as  Green's  finds  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  as   stubborn   and   as   unalterable  a 
fact  as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  any  dualist  that  lives.      The  real 
difference    between    idealism    (of    the    objective    type)     and 
dualism  is  fundamentally  misinterpreted  when  it  is  made  to 
rest  upon  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ;    for   their   real 
difference  turns  upon  the  analysis  of  what  externality  or  ob- 

®^  Seth's  Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  p.  19. 

'^'"  I  am  speaking  of  metaphysical  dualism  ;  not  of  the  dualistic  assumptions  of  an 
empirical  science  like  psychology — assumptions  which  are  as  justifiable  as  they  are 
provisional. 
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jectivity  implies.  As  Green  maintains,  "it  is  not  the  con- 
ception of  fact,  but  the  conception  of  the  consciousness  for 
which  facts  exist,  that  is  affected  by  such  analysis  (that  is, 
the  idealist's  analysis).""''  While,  then,  both  the  above  pro- 
positions are  true,  it  must,  ne\-ertheless,  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
without  further  justification,  and  it  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged that  ths  opponent  of  idealism  is  justified  in  accusing 
of  subjectivity  any  theory  which  uses  the  former  as  the 
loofical  crround  for  claiming  the  latter.  We  cannot  assert, 
without  more  ado,  that  thought  is  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  reality  "  because  all  realit}^  requires  thought  to 
conceive  it."  "  But  it  is  another  matter,"  as  Green  claims, 
"if,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  constituents  of  that 
which  we  account  real  —  the  determinations  of  things  —  we 
find  that  they  all  imply  some  synthetic  action  which  we  only 
know  as  exercised  by  our  own  spirit.  Is  it  not  true  of  all  of 
them  that  they  have  their  being  in  relations;  and  what 
other  medium  do  we  know  of  but  a  thinking  consciousness 
in  and  through  which  the  separate  can  be  united  in  that  way 
which  constitutes  relation  ?  We  believe  that  these  questions 
cannot  be  worked  out  without  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  world  is  essentially  a  spiritual  world,  which  forms 
one  interrelated  whole  because  related  throughout  to  a 
single  subject.  And  the  same  process  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand our  own  inveterate  supposition  to  the  ccMitrary.  It 
will  show  us  that  this  is  due  to  an  abstraction  and  confusion 
incidental  to  a  certain  stage  of  our  intelligence;  an  abstrac- 
tion by  which  we  detach  certain  relations  from  the  totality 
of  the  world,  a  confusion  by  which,  having  designated  these 
relations  as  'matter'  we  assume  an  independent  entity  cor- 
responding to  that  name  and  opposed  to  that  spiritual  activ- 
ity on  which  the  relations  that  constitute  matter,  like  all 
others,  really  depend  for  their  existence.'"'''      This  is  a   con- 

**'  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  6y.     The  words  in  parenthesis  are  mine. 
9»  Green's  Work,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  144. 
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elusion  which  Kant's  thinking  leads  up  to  but  tails  to  draw. 
Having  shown,  with  a  logic  which  is  incapable  of  being 
refuted,  that  self-consciousness  is  a  principle  necessary  lor 
the  constitution  of  an  objective  world  of  order  and  fact,  he 
yet  warns  us  against  inferring  anvthing  as  to  the  "  spiritu- 
ality of  the  real  world."  The  world  which  the  understand- 
ing has  made  is  a  world  merely  of  phenomena,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  concerning  this  world  are  limited  to  it  and 
have  no  legitimate  application  to  the  '  real '  world  which  is 
the  world  of  things-in-themselves.  And  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  a  further  distinction  is  made  between  what  he 
calls  the  form  and  the  matter  of  the  phenomenal  world 
(nature).  ''  Natura  foruialiter  spectata  is  the  work  of  the 
understanding;  but  natura  materialiter  spectata  is  the  work 
of  unknown  things-in-themselves,  acting  in  unknown  ways 
upon  us."'^"  The  result,  however,  of  such  a  position  would 
really  be  a  skepticism  more  profound  than  that  from  which 
Kant  was  trying  to  rescue  Philosophy  ;  and  the  cure  for  this 
skepticism  is  only  to  be  had  by  recognizing  that  when  we 
have  "  excluded  from  things-in-themselves  every  kind  of 
qualification  arising  from  determination  bv  or  relation  to 
an  intelligent  subject"  all  the  meaning  which  was  supposed 
to  be  contained  "in  the  assertion  of  a  dependence  of  this 
subject  upon  them"  has  been  evaporated.^'*  But  when  the 
unmeaning  character  of  this  unknowable  world  has  been 
shown,  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  forever  any  existence 
unrelated  to  thought,  and  the  next  step  which  follows  logi- 
cally is  the  assertion  of  an  universal  thinker  whose  existence, 
so  far  from  being  the  hypostasis  of  an  abstraction,  is  the  only 
genuine  and  absolute  reality  of  which  we  can  form  any  con- 

'^  Prolegomena,  etc.,  p.  41. 

^"^  The  attention  of  those  critics  of  Green,  who  object  to  his  doctrine  of  the  un- 
reality of  '  mere  feeling,'  may  be  called  to  another  doctrine  of  his  (which  these  critics 
usually  ignore)  viz. — the  unreality  of  '  mere  thought.'  —  "  We  admit  that  mere  thought 
can  no  more  produce  the  facts  of  feeling,  than  mere  feeling  can  generate  thought.  But 
we  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '  mere  feeling  '  or  '  mere  thought,'  etc." — Proleg. , 
etc.,  p.  53. 
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ception.  "  Objective  nature  must  indeed  be  something  else 
than  ourselves  and  our  states  of  consciousness  as  we  are  apt 
to  understand  these  when  we  falselv  abstract  our  states  of 
consciousness  from  their  conditions  and  ourselves  from  rela- 
tion to  the  world  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  other  than 
our  states  of  consciousness  in  their  full  reality,  i.  e.,  in  the 
fullness  of  those  relations  which  pre-suppose  relation  to 
an  eternal  subject.  I  do  not  '  make  nature '  in  the  sense 
that  nature:=a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  begin- 
ning with  mv  birth  and  ending  with  my  death.  If  so,  the 
'objectivity'  of  nature  would  doubtless  disappear;  there 
would  be  as  many  '  natures  '  as  men.  But  only  by  a  false 
abstraction  do  we  talk  of  such  a  succession  of  states. 
Their  reality  lies  in  eternal  relations  which  are  there 
before  what  I  call  my  '  birth,'  and  after  my  '  death,'  if 
'before'  and  'after'  had  any  proper  application  to  them; 
and  only  through  these  relations  are  they  known;  onl)- 
through  them  do  they  form  an  experience.  That  kind 
of  subjectivity  which  alone  is  incompatible  with  their  being 
objective,  /.  e.,  determined  by  permanent  and  necessary 
laws,  lies  merely  in  our  misunderstanding  of  them.  '  But 
how,'  it  mav  be  said,  '  can  I  misunderstand  them  if  I  am  the 
eternal  subject  out  of  relation  to  which  their  realitv,  as  an 
order  of  nature,  arises  ?  '  The  eternal  subject  is  me  as  ego, 
hut  )iot  as  an  ego  determining  all  phenomena.  If  it  were 
not  me,  my  knowledge  would  be  impossible;  there  would  be 
no  nature  for  me.  If  it  were  me  in  its  full  reality,  as  the 
subject  determining  all  phenomena,  my  knowledge  would  be 
all  knowledge.""^'  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Reality 
in  its  ultimate  significance  must  be  categorized  as  personal 
and  spiritual.  Green's  constructive  exposition  of  this, 
together  with  his  subtile  and  discriminating  defense  of  it, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
metaphvsical  thinking  of  Britain  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

^"'Green's  Works,  A'ol.    II,  p.   32, — The  'Deduction  of    the  Categories'  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Critique. 
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